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REVIEWS Of NEW BOOS. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M.S. Sama- 
rang, under the command of Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher, CB. F.RAS., Se. 
Edited by Arthur Adams, F.L.S. Assistant- 
Surgeon to the Expedition. Royal 4to. 
Reeve and Benham. 

WE are glad to find, from the beautiful vo- 

lume before us, that the zoological collections 

formed by Sir Edward Belcher and his assis- 
tant-surgeon during the surveying expedition 
of the ‘Samarang,’ have been promptly investi- 
gated by men of eminence in their respective 
departments of natural history. It is no less 

a matter for congratulation that their demand 

for funds has been liberally responded to b 

the Government. With this important aid, 

the labours of author, artist, and publisher 
have been combined with the happiest result. 

The ‘ Samarang’ was commissioned in 1843 
for the purpose of surveying the various 
coasts and islands in the Eastern seas. Sir 
Edward Belcher was appointed to the com- 
mand, and having selected for assistant- 
surgeon a young officer already well skilled in 
the knowledge of animals, and possessing good 
powers of observation, the expedition started 
with the prospect of a valuable harvest of 
specimens. Captain Belcher having acquired 
ataste for collecting shells from his experience 
in the surveying voyages of the ‘ Blossom’ and 
the ‘Sulphur,’ his attention was directed 
mainly to that department of zoology, whilst 
his assistant-surgeon occupied himself with the 
most praiseworthy zeal in making drawings 
of their molluscous inhabitants from the life. 
Our very limited knowledge of these animals 
ina living state, with their delicate filamentary 
organs and brilliant colouring, apart from 
their shelly skeletons, render Mr. Adams’s 
services in this respect of great value; and 
we may conscientiously affirm that in no 
former voyage have the Mollusca been more 
zealously collected, or more intelligibly de- 
scribed and figured. 

The ‘Samarang’ first anchored off Anger 
Point, in Java. Her course thence was to 
Singapore, Sarhwak, Hong-Kong, Macao, 
- and the coast of China. The Bashee and 
Meiacoshima group were next visited, and 
she proceeded to the Philippines, where, 
however, the labours of the naturalist had 
been greatly anticipated by Mr. Cuming. 
The expedition then sailed along the east 
coast of Borneo to the island of Celebes, 
touching at Manado, and the islands of Mayo, 
Ternate, and Gillolo, and thence proceeding 
southward, again visited Singapore, Sarawak, 
Manila, and the Sooloo Archipelago, and 
returned to Hong-Kon . Starting northward, 
the Samarang’ visited the little Hoa-pin-san 
Islands, the Great Loo-Choo, Corea, and 
Quelpart, and after navigating among the 
tay almost unexplored islands of the 
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Loo-Choo. Returning to Hong-Kong, she 
directed her course homeward, and arrived in 
England in December, 1846. 

The collections formed during this long- 
extended survey, occupying a period of nearly 
four years, were very numerous in species, 
and comprehended many that were already 
well known; but as there were several loca- 
lities in this wide field of research that had 
not been hitherto visited by the naturalist, 
they contained many subjects of interest and 
novelty. 

The Vertebrata are described by Mr. Gray, 
the Fishes by Sir John Richardson, the Mol- 
lusca by the Editor, Professor Owen and Mr. 
Lovell Reeve, and the Crustacea by the Editor 
and Mr. Adam White. No plants or insects 
appear to have been collected, nor any star- 
fishes, echinoderms, corals, or the more perish- 
able kinds of zoophytes. 

The Vertebrata, we regret to say, are but 
indifferently treated. Upon opening the 
volume we were surprised to find that this 
important part of the zoology consists of a 
meagre inventory of mammals with which the 
expedition had nothing to do. A list of the 
mammals inhabiting the islands of the Indian 
Ocean would have been appropriate enough, 
had it been enriched with any new observa- 
tions on their habits or anatomy derived from 
materials collected during the voyage; but it 
contains nothing of the sort. and, as a mere 
catalogue raisonnée, is mo; adapted to the 
“ Proceedings of the Zoological Society.” 
Speaking of these “ Proceedings,” we feel 
bound to remonstrate with Mr. Gray (and 
also with the Editor), for publishing two plates 
of Mammals which have just appeared there, 
as a contribution from the former, drawn by 
the same artist. It is not right to give to 
two different parties the credit and expense of 
publishing the same discovery. This alacrity 
for priority in publishing is also curiously 
apparent at page 66 of the ‘ Mollusca,” 
where the authors complain of being antici- 
pated by Mr. Gray in the publication of 
a new genus of Nudibranchs, whilst the 
drawings were passing through his hands 
in their way from the Admiralty. 

Of the Fishes we have spoken in a former 
Gazette,—they occupy ten plates, and are 
accompanied with most elaborate descriptions 
by the eminent Arctic traveller and ichthyolo- 
gist, Sir John Richardson. 

The Mollusca, which appear to be the ani- 
mals most in favour with the Captain and his 
ardent band of divers and dredgers, occupy 
the chief portion of the work and the largest 
share of the plates. About 350 species of 
shells and mollusks proved to be new; and 
they are illustrated by nearly 600 coloured 
figures. These, including the animals of seve- 
ral genera known hitherto only by the shell, 
are described in detail by Messrs. Adams 
and Reeve, and the work contains a valuable 
contribution on the anatomy of Spirula, the 
little Ram’s Horn Nautilus, from the pen of 
Professor Owen. 





The following goes far to confirm the stories 
of the giant cephalopods so pleasantly re- 
corded in Dr. Johnston’s ‘“ Conchology,” 
which lately came under our notice. 

‘*Octopi of enormous size are occasionally met 
with among the islands of the Meia-co-shima group, 
I measured one, which two men were bearing on 
their shoulders across a pole, and found each arm 
rather more than two feet long, giving the creature 
the power of exploring an area of about twelve feet 
without moving, taking the mouth for a central 
point, and the extremities of the arms to describe 
the circumference. Cuttle plates, a foot and a half 
in length, are found strewing the beaches. I have 
frequently observed cuttles in full predatory activity, 
and have had considerable trouble and difficulty in 
securing them, so great is their restless vivacity at 
this time, and so vigorous are their endeavours to 
escape. They dart from side to side of the pools, 
or fix themselves so tenaciously to the surface of the 
stones, by means of their suckers, that it requires 
great force and strength to detach them. When 
removed and thrown upon the sand, they progress 
rapidly in a sidelong shuffling manner, extending 
their long arms, ejecting their ink-like:‘fluid in 
sudden violent jets, and staring about with their 
huge shining eyes, which at night are luminous, like 
a cat’s, in a very grotesque and hideous manner.” 


Every one at all interested in forming acol- 
lection of shells is familiar with the beautiful 
genus of Cones; familiarity with their animal 
occupants is not always so agreeable. 


“‘The Cones become more numerous and varied 
in their colours as we approach tii. ecuatorial seas. 
They seem to prefer isu. «07 holes t° the rocks, 
especially among co.al cefs, living in the warm 
shallow pools within the barrier, where, although 
slow-moving, they lead a predatory life, boring into 
the substance of the shells of other mollusks, for the 
purpose of sucking the juice from their bodies. 
They crawl but slowly, and usually with their ten- 
tacles in a straight line before them. They are 
very timid, and shrink within their shells quickly 
on the approach of danger. Some species affect 
deep water, and one was dredged by us in the 
Sunda Straits in thirty fathoms, and another, the 
Conus thalassiarchus, at Sooloo, in about forty 
fathoms. In the Asiatic region the species of this 
beautiful genus seem greatly to predominate, there 
being more than 120 peculiar to this portion of the 
globe, while there are but two or three known in 
Europe, about twenty in Africa, thirty in Australia, 
and about fifty in America. The animal of Conus 
aulicus has the proboscis beautifully varied with red 
and white, and there is a square and very minute 
operculum on the dorsal surface of the hinder part 
of the foot. Its bite produces a venomed wound, 
accompanied by acute pain, and making a small 
deep triangular mark, which is succeeded by a 
watery vesicle. At the little island of Mayo, one 
of the Moluccas, near Ternate, Sir Edward Belcher 
was bitten by one of these Cones, which suddenly 
exserted its proboscis as he took it out of the water 
with his hand, and he compared the pain he experi- 
enced to that produced by the burning of phosphorus 
under the skin. The instrument which inflicted 
the wound, in this instance, was probably the 
tongue, which in these mollusks is long, and armed 
with two ranges of sharp pointed teeth.” 

Many of the mollusea form beautiful aes 
in their haunts among the shallow placid 
waters of the sea-side. The well-known China 
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shell called the ‘‘ Weaver's Shuttle,” and its 
ally, are thus described in siti :— 

“The Ovulum Volva is slow and languid in its 
movements, sliding along deliberately, and not 
more sensible to alarm than Cyprea. From the 
foot being rather narrow, and folded longitudinally 
upon itself, this animal is no doubt in the habit of 
crawling upon and adhering to the slender round 
coral branches and fuci, in like manner as smaller 
species are not unfrequently seen on Gorgonie. 

“The Ovulum verrucosum in its habits is a very 
slow-moving and sluggish mollusk, with all the 
peculiarities of the Cowries, and exhibits a similar 
beautiful and striking appearance under the calm 
shallow water as it glides tranquilly along the 
bright sandy bottom. The spots on the mantle are 
much smaller and more irregular in form than those 
on the foot. The head is pure opaque white, with 
the exception of one large black spot placed in the 
eentre of the fore part, which, with its large black 
eyes and black tipped tentacles, gives it a very 
peculiar appearance.” 


Mr. Adams not unfrequently got into hot 
water in the course of his wadings. 


“The Mitres, like many of the large Volutes, 
prefer, however, to associate together, and may be 
seen in dozens crawling over the sandy mud-flats 
in shallow water, being most active as the flood-tide 
makes. When the tide recedes, they bury them- 
selves superficially in the yielding soil, and are with 
difficulty discovered. Some of the small-ribbed 
species cover themselves entirely with the sandy 
mud, and in that disguised condition travel about 
with comparative security. On one occasion, on 
the small island of Ambolan, at the south end 
of Mindora, I was walking up to my ankles 
over a firm sandy mud-flat, taking little notice 
of the Cones, Strombi, Meleagrine, and Volutes, 
which people the water in great numbers, but 
looking about anxiously for the rarer Mitres, 
when I first perceived these small species, under 
their ingenious disguise, marching in towards 
the shore as the tide flowed rapidly over the level 
surface. Persons, by the way, should never venture 
in places of this description barefooted, as there is 
a species of Pinna which buries its sharp end in 
the mud, but leaves the thin trenchant edges of the 
gaping extremity exposed, and, when trodden on, 
inflicts a very deep and painful incised wound. 
Both myself and several of the boat’s crew suffered 
in this way.” 

Most of the descriptions of the shells are 
accompanied with remarks on the nature and 
habits of the living animal similar to the fore- 
going. 

The Crustacea, which include some very 
remarkable forms, furnish several so 
og of figures, and are carefully describe 

ry Messrs. Adams and White. 


“In some parts of the Meia-co-shimahs, (says 
the former,) I have ridden over many acres of sandy 
mud covered with these bright blue crabs, and on 
looking behind could perceive a dark straight line 
made by the passage of the horse, as he caused them 
to conceal themselves in the soil in his progress 
onwards. They delight to bask at the mouth of 
their apertures, in the sun, just after the receding 
tide has left the flats partially dry, and appear then 
to be most on the alert in procuring Bod. The 
Ocypode ceratophthalma and other species are col- 
lected by the poorer classes as food; they dig them 
out of their deep sandy burrows with great eager- 
ness and diligence, by means simply of their hands. 
I have seen the natives sometimes drive them out 
by insinuating a long pliant twig into the aperture, 
and have known them also pour water into the 
hole, and so force its occupant to appear; by 
minutely examining the footprints near the burrow, 
they are say with certainty whether it is 

by an Ocypode. On the sandy 
p, if the stones which the 










tide has left dry are turned over, hundreds of 
Porcellane are perceived shuffling along, with their 
bodies closely applied to the under surface of the 
stones, seeking protection by quickly gliding to the 
opposite side. All the species of Calappa that 
I have seen alive are timid and slow-moving. 
species of Alpheus, probably new, inhabits pools 
under stones on the sandy beaches, and when dis- 
turbed, makes a loud clicking noise by snapping 
together the claws of the forelegs. 

“The Paguride, or Pirate Crabs, are very nu- 
merous throughout the shores of the Indian islands, 
taking refuge, some in the prostrate bodies of de- 
cayed trees that usually lie upon the strand ; some 
among the loose stones, and in the dead leaves and 
underwood ; and some even penetrating the verge 
of the forest, and ascending the trees that border 
upon the sea. These are almost entirely terrestrial; 
some, however, are quite littoral in their habits, 
while others again live at great depths. We ob- 
tained one species of Pagurus off the Cape of Good 
Hope, living in 230 fathoms water, which was re- 
markable for having fabricated a dwelling in the 
form of a univalve turbinated shell out of the dead 
Ancillarie, which abound there, and which are 
covered with masses of alcyonoid sponge. In the 
Bashee group, numerous fine specimens of the large 
Birgus latro were obtained. Respecting this species, 
which lives high up among the mountains, the 
natives of Batan (one of the islands of this group) 
tell very remarkable stories, maintaining that it 
utters a sharp cry when caught; that it bites most 
severely, and defends itself with desperation ; that 
it carries its eyes in its tail, runs with surprising 
celerity backwards, feigning death when alarmed, 
and does much mischief in the cocoa-nut planta- 
tions by cutting down the young trees with its 
powerful forelegs. From my own observation I 
may safely affirm that it runs swiftly backwards, 
feigns death when disturbed, feeds on fruits, and is 
of immense strength. They are esteemed, espe- 
cially the female in spawn, great delicacies in these 
islands, and from experience I can say that the 
partiality for them seems well bestowed. We found 
the same species at the Meia-co-shimah group of 
islands, where they inhabit holes in the banks 
among the pinewoods, and frequent the cemeteries, 
where they feed on the bodies of the dead, several 
being caught in the act by one of our officers.” 

After this example of the successful pursuit 
of natural history by the officers of the ‘ Sama- 
rang, we trust the Admiralty will be careful 
to furnish all similar expeditions with at least 
one able naturalist. The surgeons and assist- 
ant-surgeons of the French navy have contri- 
buted largely in this respect to the advance- 
ment of zoology, as their labours in the mag- 
nificent folio works, ‘“ Voyage de la Coquille,” 
“ Voyage de l'Uranie,” “ Voyage de 1’Astro- 
labe,” ‘‘ Voyage de la Bonite,” “ Voyage de 
la Venus,” and others, abundantly testify ; 
and they testify further to the lively interest 
manifested in their researches by the Minister 
of Public Instruction on the part of the 
Government. When it is considered how 
widely our empire is diffused throughout the 
tropical and intertropical regions of the globe, 
and what great facilities are possessed by 
Englishmen for acquiring natural-history ma- 
terials in the localities where they so richly 
abound, we ought to be the first to promote 
this important , tae of human knowledge. 

One word on the manner of assisting the 
good work, and we have done. When appli- 
eation is made to Government for the funds 
necessary to publish the scientific results of 
an expedition of this kind, a grant of money 
is sanctioned for the purpose, and it is 
handed over to the editor in discharge of 
— and engraver’s accounts. The 

k is produced, but comparatively few 











copies are sold, and little is known of it be. 
yond the circle of the author's and editor's 
friends. The first outlay of an expensively 
illustrated work being paid, copies of it may 
be multiplied at a cost comparatively trifling, 
If, therefore, the Admiralty, instead of ap. 
plying the money in payment of printing 
and engraving, were to contract with a pub- 
lisher to produce the work at his own expense 
and risk, upon the purchase by them of go 
many — according to the plan adopted 
by the East India Company and the French 
Government, much good might be effected 
by the free distribution of these copies among 
our provincial and colonial museums, and 
valuable exchanges might be made with fo. 
reign libraries for other similar works, in 
behalf of our scientific institutions. 








ALL SAINTS. 


Emblems of Saints ; by which they are distin. 
guished in Works of Art. By the Rev. F. 
C. Husenbeth. Burns and Lambert. 

THERE are two lights in which this curious 
volume may be viewed,—the religious and 
moral, and the legendary and artistic. With 
the first we shall not occupy ourselves or our 
readers much; only observing, how satisfae- 
tory it ought to be to the human species to be 
assured that they have so many worthy Saints 
to look after and take care of them. Surely 
it must be comforting ; and it is much to be 
wished that the facts of their interference and 
protection were more frequently exercised, 
and more clearly established. Let us, never- 
theless, say our Romanist teachers, entertain 
the faith that there are beneficent beings 
watching over us; it may have a beneficial 
and cannot have an injurious effect upon our 
minds and actions. And herewith we dismiss 
the polemical part of the argument. 

With regard to artistic and antiquarian 
discussion, the reverend author has conferred 
a singular service on every artist and lover 
of the Fine Arts, whether in painting, ecclesias- 
tical buildings, or general representations in- 
cluding types and symbols in any other way; 
and his design is so clearly described in his 
preface that we have no need to adopt any 
language but his own to define it. 

“The object of this Manual (he says) is to supply 
in some degree a want often felt by persons engaged 
in the pursuits of Archwology and Ecclesiology, by 
tourists and lovers of the Fine Arts in general. It 
was undertaken at first for personal convenience ; 
but continued and completed at the solicitation of 
valued friends for public utility. It may be found 
useful for identifying holy personages represented 
in painting and sculpture ; and also to guide the 
artist in the representation of saints and angels 
according to conventional and established forms. 
Its pretensions are very humble : the subject might 
be pursued far more elaborately and extensively : 
and the work would be advantageously illustra 
by engravings. But this could not be without 
sacrificing the convenience of a pocket companion : 
and to keep within a portable size, is in a work 0 
this kind a primary consideration. The church 
tourist and the inspector of picture galleries require 
a guide of ready reference and easy portability ; 
and such a Manual is presented in the following 
pages.” 

isefore following him into the long alpha- 
betic list of saints, filling a hundred and fifty 
pages, we must afford our readers a key to the 
abbreviations and significant letters. They 
are as follow :— 
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K.—King 

M.— Martyr 
MM.—Martyrs 
P.—Pope 
Qu.— Queen 
V.—Virgin 
D.—Doctor of the Church VV.—Virgins 


A. or Ab.—Abbot 
‘Arch.—Archangel 
Ap.—Apostle 
App.— Apostles 
R.—Bishop 
c.—Confessor 
V.M.—Virgin and Martyr 
Ev.—Evangelist VV.MM.—Virgins and Martyrs 
H.—Hermit W. or Wid.—Widow. 

We should also, for the sake of intelligibility, 
observe that the reverend writer has consulted 
many authorities for his useful compilation, 
which and whom we do not think it necessary 
to quote ; and that the figures after the name 
represent the date where it could be ascer- 
tained, and approximately where there existed 
any doubt. oes of the references, however, 
possess considerable interest, as they inform 
us of old panels, frescoes in obscure churches, 
and pictures in private hands, quite unknown 
to the world at large. The volume will conse- 
quently attract the amateur much by its notices 
of these sources. But we must proceed to our 
illustrations, picking out our saintly examples 
from among those whose emblems are most re- 
markable and their biographies most popular : 

“St. Agatha, V. M. 251.—Holding her left 
breast cut off, in pincers, Holding an eye in pin- 
cers. Breastsin a dish, Executioners cutting off 
her breasts. 

“St, Aidan, B. C. 651.—Giving his horse to a 
poor man: calming a storm, and extinguishing fire, 
by his prayers. 

“St. Alban, Protomartyr of England. 
Executioner’s eyes dropping out. 

“St. Alban, B. M. 7th cent.—Carrying his 
head cut off.” 

A considerable number appear to have taken 
charge of their heads after they were cut off, 
and among the foremost St. Denis or Diony- 
sius, who performed the miracle at Paris 
about 272. On an east window in St. Mark’s, 
Bristol, he is represented not only as doing 
this, but wearing one head on his shoulders, 
and bearing another under his arm. Our 
next saint is less ambitious of the miraculous, 
for he is— 

“St. Albert of Sienna, Hermit. 1180.—Holding 
a hare in his arms: [and we go forward. 

“St. Albert of Ogna, C. 1190.—Cutting through 
a stone with a scythe. 

“St. Albert of Sicily, Carmelite. 1306.—Devil 
driven away from him, as a female, but with horns, 
and fish’s tail. 

“St. Alexius, C. 5th cent.—Pilgrim asleep 
under a staircase: servant throwing dirty water 
upon him. [A strange persecution. Were he 
living in London, he could hardly be slushed with 
clean !] e 

“St. Anthony, Abbot, C. 251.—Staff: pig with 
bell hung about its neck. Walking on fire: a pig 
on each side. 


“St. Apollinaris, B. M. 
sheep. 

“St. Arnulphus, B. C, 
before him into a town.” 

It might be well that the last two did not 
meet : happily there was a thousand years 
between them, or another Providence must 
have interfered between the audience of the 
oneSaint and the advanced-guard of the other. 
The variety of animal conjunctions is not the 
least remarkable of these :-— 

“St. Aventinus, C, 540.—Extracting a thorn 
from a bear's foot. 

“St. Barbara, V. M. 
long feather, 
anachronism. ] 

“St. Bernard, Ab. D. 


Emp.—Emperor 


303.— 


79.—Preaching to 


1087.—Wolf going 


Abt. 306.—Carrying a 
Cannon at her feet. [A pretty 


1153.—B. V. M. with 


Infant Jesus, appeari i ivi i 
: 8, appearing to him, and giving him 
milk from her breast. — i es 





“St. Castorius, M.—Sculptor at work upon a 
statue. [This Saint will be much wanted for the 
Peel monuments. ] 

“St. Christopher, M. Abt. 250.—Giant wading 
through a river, bearing the Holy Infant Jesus on 
his shoulder with three heads. 

“St. Corbinian, B. C. 730.—Bear forced by 
him to carry his baggage, for having devoured his 
sumpter mule, 

“St. Cuthbert, B. C. 687.—Bearing the head 
of St. Oswald. Devils disturbing him at his 
prayers. Swans by his side. Otters serving him. 

“St. Cyr, or Quiricus, M. 304.—Mounted ona 
wild boar. [The last three are very Van-Amburg- 
like, with their obedient menageries. | 

“‘St. Dismas, the good thief.—A tall cross by his 
side, 

**St. Donatus, B. M. 
well from a dragon. 

“St. Erasmus, B. M. 303.—His bowels wound 
round a windlass, before a statue of Hercules. 

“St. Flora, V. M. 851.—Holding her head cut 
off, and flowers growing out of her neck. 

“St. Genesius, M. 280.—Playing a violin on 
the stage. [The first Paganini. ] 

“‘St. Genevieve, V. 530.—Holding a candle: 
devil on her shoulder with a pair of bellows. 

“St. Goar, C. 575.—A hat suspended on a 
sunbeam. [Miss Planché’s literary Saint. ] 

‘St. Herculanus, M.—Temple of Apollo falling 
at his look. 

‘St. Herman Joseph, C, 1226.—Inkhorn, pen- 
case and writing book. [The Saint of Newspaper 
reporters—we beg pardon—Commissioners. | 

“‘St. Hippolytus, alias Eppalets, Hippolites or 
Pallets, M. 255.—Holding a sieve. 

“St, Huvar or Herveus, Abbot. 
Blind. Frogs near him. 

“St. Hyacinth, C. 1257.—Sailing on the sea 
on his cloak. 

“St. Januarius, B. M. 

“St. Julian of Cilicia, M. 
bound on a dromedary, 

“St. Laurence of Canterbury, B. C. 619.— 
Showing to King Edbald the stripes inflicted on 
him by St. Peter. 

“St. Lucy, V¥. M. 
drag her along. 

«St. Lupus of Sens, B. C. 
mond falling into his chalice at Mass. 
giving the diamond to King Clotaire. 

“St. Macarius of Rome, Hermit. Two lions 
digging his grave. [Vide Shakspere’s pilfering of 
the idea for his scene in Hamlet. ] 

“St. Mang, C. 7th cent.—Under a crab tree, 
ordering a bear not to touch the best crabs. 

“‘ St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzis, V. 1607.—St. 
Augustin appearing to her, and inscribing on her 
heart the words: Verbuin caro factum. 

“St. Maximus of Nola, B. C. 250.—Bunch of 
grapes upon a bramble. 

“St. Medard, B. C. 545.—Leaving his foot- 
marks in a stone. [Poor Dr. Buckland! What 
would he have said had he found the marks ?] 

‘St. Milburge, V. Abbess. 7th cent.—Flock of 
wild geese, taking flight at her command. 

“St. Onuphrius, Hermit. 4th cent. — Hairy 
man, crown and sceptre, gold and silver at his 
feet. Clothed with leaves. Clothed in skins. 
Crawling on his hands and feet, and pursued by 
hounds as a wild beast. 

“«St. Othmar, Ab. 
hand. 

‘St. Pamphilius, M. Abt. 290.—A razor in his 
hand !! 

“St. Parthenius, B. C. 4th cent.—Killing a 
mad dog by the sign of the cross. 

“St. Paula Barbata.—Long beard obtained by 
prayer. [The patron Saint of the modern French 
republicans, who are hinted to have inherited 
theirs from the Cossacks of 1814-15 1] 

“St. Rieul, C. 130.—Frogs about him. 

‘*Seven Sleepers, MM. 250.—Whose names 
were—SS, Maximianus, Malchus, Martian, Diony- 


350.—Freeing a poisoned 


6th cent.— 


305.—Lighting a fire. 
8rd cent. — Led 





804.—T' wo oxen unable to 


Abt. 623.—A dia- 
At the altar, 


759—Keg of wine in his 





sius, John, Serapion, and Constantine. Seven men 
asleep inacave. [We never knew they were Saints. ] 

“St. Simeon Salus, Hermit. 6th cent. Blow- 
ing bladders, to appear as a fool; children pointing 
at him. Pretending to cure the blind with vinegar, 
to pass for a fool. 

“St. Werner, M. 
tyred by the Jews.) 

“St. Wilgefortis, V. M.—Crucified with ropes, 
red robe tied round her ankles, mantle poten me 
beard obtained by prayer for protection. [But in 
vain, and therefore a pointless miracle. ] 

“St. Zeno of Verona, B. C. 380.—Fishing rod 
and line, with a fish.” 

It may be worth remarking, that from some 
of the foregoing a number of our childish and 
popular stories seem to have been formed. 
A very little imagining would serve for that 
— 

The second part of Mr. Husenbeth’s labours 
puts the emblems first and appends the names 
cf the saints. Thisis also very curious. We 
have next the Sainted Patrons of arts, trades, 
and professions; not such as we have ven- 
tured to suggest with some in the preceding 
catalogue, but— 

‘“* Archers, St. Sebastian, M. ; Bakers, St. Hono- 
rius, B. C.; Brewers, St. Adrian, M. ; Carpenters 
and Joiners, St. Joseph, C. ; Children, St. Nicholas, 
B.C., St. Ursula, V. M. ; Cobblers, St. Euseus, C. ; 
Cooks, St. Laurence, M.; Firework-makers, St. 
Barbara, V. M.; Gardeners, St. Urban of Langres, 
B. C. ; Glaziers, St. James Allemanmus, C. ; Gold- 
smiths, St. Dunstan, B. C. ; Grooms, St. Ann, W. ; 
Horse-soldiers, St. George, M. ; Hunters, St. Hu- 
bert, B. C., St. Eustachius, M.; Husbandmen, St. 
Walstan, C.; Innkeepers, St. Theodotus, M. ; 
Lawyers, St. Yvo, C.; Locksmiths, St. Eligius, 
B. C. ; Millers, St. Arnold, C. ; Mowers, St. Wal- 
stan, C. ; Musicians, St. Cecily, V. M. ; Navigators, 
or Sailors, St. Nicholas, B. C., St. Christopher, M., 
St. Peter Gonzales, or Elio, C.; Painters, St. 
Luke, Ev., St. Lazarus, C.; Peasants, 8t. Lucy, 
V. M.: Philosophers, St. Catherine, V. M. ; Physi- 
cians, SS. Cosmas and Damian, MM., St. Panta- 
leon, M.; Saddlers, St. Gualfard, H. ; Shepherds, 
St. Wendelin, C., St. Drugo, C.; Shoemakers, 
SS. Crispin and Crispinian, MM. ; Smiths, St. Eli- 
gius, B. C.; Soldiers, St. George, M.; Stone- 
masons, St. Reinoldus, C. ; Students, St. Jerom, 
C. D., St. Laurence, M., St. Mathurin, C., St. 
Mary Magdalen, Pent., St. Catherine, V. M., St. 
Gregory the Great, P. C. D.; Tailors, St. Homo- 
bonus, C., St. John the Baptist ; Theologians, St. 
Augustin, B. C. D., St. Thomas of Aquin, C. D. ; 
Travellers, St. Julian Hospitator, C.; Washer- 
women, St. Hunna; Weavers, SS. Crispin and 
Crispinian, MM.” 

There is unhappily no Saint for Editors or 
Reviewers, and therefore we flatter ourselves 
that we have behaved very well, and been re- 
markably praiseworthy for our civilitics to 
the class. 


The Non-Entity of Romish Saints; and the 
Inanity of Romish Ordinances. Two Ser- 
mons. By B. F. Hook, D.D. Murray. 

Tue observance of saints’ days, says Dr. 

Hook, is not connected with Popery, and 

“with that worst feature in the Romish 

system, the invocation of saints.” The nature 

and essence of the Romish and Protestant 
saints are quite different. The latter faith 
has no purgatory to need the aid of the saints 
of the former. Yet the first act of canoniza- 
tion only took place near the end of the tenth 

century ; and the question comes, How did 

the poor Souls fare before? So states and 

so reasons the reverend vicar of Leeds, who, we 
fancy, will be greatly scandalized by the pub- 
lication we have just been called on to review. 


1285.—A peasant boy (mar- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








CENTO: EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


The Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliott. With an Abstract of his Politics. 
By his Son-in-law, John Watkins. Mor- 
timer. 

More Verse and Prose. 
Rhymer. 2 vols. Fox. 


Esenezer Extiorr was no Sham. He was 
a true man, and a man of real natural genius. 
Southey was quite right, nevertheless, in his 
criticisms upon his earlier attempts; and we 
have known many a case where similarly rude 
productions, even when afterwards cultivated 
under favouring circumstances, were withered 
on their first development, and the promise 
never flourished into wholesome fruit. Not so 
with Elliott. He possessed the innate strength, 
and was stimulated by the strong spirit, which 
all around him, from hour to hour and day to 
day, roused into action and expression. Hence 
his popularity. His were no mock nor mere 
poetic sympathies. He was one of the suffer- 
ing class; and he poured out his plaints from 
his heart. He saw others experience wrong, 
and himself experienced oppression from the 
conditions of society, and he boldly lifted his 
voice on their behalf and his own. Look on 
it as we will, the cause is a humane and holy 
one; and we must ever admire and respect 
the honest tongue that is raised to plead its 
merits, and expose its selfish adversaries, and 
confound their cunning and delusive schemes. 

We are the more bound to speak thus of 
such an individual as the Cornlaw Rhymer, 
because on many a point we differed much 
from him, and often thought he carried 
opinions too far, and spoke too scoldingly 
and indiscriminately of mixed classes to be 
for the common weal. But his motives 
could never be doubted; and in this great 
quality he stood, and long will stand, at 
a height infinitely above the majority of his 
fellow-labourers in the same line and same 
field. Amateur reformers, living in cozy 
comfort on the trade in their reform doctrines, 
are another sort of beings. They are hollow 
in their souls, and only prize improvements 
as preaching them may tend to improve their 
own circumstances. They are false guides 
and dilettanti, more injurious to the side they 
espouse than such creatures usually are. 
be J are levellers of the high and flatterers 
of the low, for the single end of raising them- 
selves. The are rogues in the grain in which 
the Corn-law Rhymer was a sincere and 
trustworthy dealer. As we despise them, so 
do we, by the comparison and contrast, ele- 
vate him to his just place among the bards 
and well-meaning reformers of the age in 
which he flourished. Some may blame us for 
thus evading, if not excusing, the angry satire 
with which he often assailed those whom he 
deemed the tyrants and abusers of the poor. 
We confess that we will not look that way 
now he is in his grave; but consider it more 
our faithful task and duty, as wielding some 
of the powers of the press, to point to his 
excellencies, to his love of truth and nature, 
and to that enthusiasm, without which no 
man can be superior to his fellows in any 
pursuit or station. Is it strange that, after 
these observations, we quote the “ Jacobin’s 
Prayer,” with its bitterness moulded into a 
stern mercy :— 


“* Avenge the plundered poor, O Lord! 
But not with fire, but not with sword— 


By the Cornlaw 





Not as at Peterloo they died, 

Beneath the hoofs of coward pride. 

Avenge our rags, our chains, our sighs, 

The famine in our children’s eyes! 

But not with sword, no, not with fire, 

Chastise thou Britain’s locustry ! 

Lord, let them feel thy heavier ire; 
Whip them, O Lord, with poverty! 

Then cold in soul as coffined dust, 
Their hearts as tearless, dead, and dry, 

Let them in outraged mercy trust, 
And jind that mercy they deny! 


“ Oh, vengeance !—No, forgive, forgive! 
Tis frailty still that errs: 
Forgive? Revenge !—shall murderers live ? 
Christ blessed 47s murderers.” 


A prayer for himself is, however, finely 
contrasted with the fieryness of the other:— 


“ Almighty Father! let thy lowly child, 
Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold ; 
A patriot bard, by sycophants reviled, 
Let him live usefully, and not die old! 
Let poor men’s children, pleased to read his lays, 
Love for his sake the scenes where he hath been; 
And when he ends his pi!grimage of days, 
Let him be buried where the grass is green. 
Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late, 
To hear the bee his busy note prolong, 
There let him slumber, and in peace await 
The dawning morn, far from the sensual throng, 
Who scorn the windflower's blush, the red-breast’s lonely 
song.” 


Without farther comment, we select a 
mere sample of various tone from the first 
poetic volume:— 

ANN. 


“The broken heart, that loves in vain, 
Resigns the lov’d one never, 
But, in despair, still hopes to gain, 
The lost for ever: 
Then, greet the shy morn’s treacherous glow, 
Thou pale autumnal blossom, 
Ere chill November’s sleet and snow 
Beat on thy bosom! 


“So, Ann still lov’d: it was her doom 
To love, in shame and sorrow : 
Charles came no more! but ‘ He will come,’ 
She said, ‘ to-morrow.’ 
Oh, yet for her, deep bliss remain’d ! 
She dream’d he came, and kiss’d her! 
And, in that hour, the angels gain’d 
Another sister, 


EPIGRAM, 


“ Said Death to Pol Sly, ‘ Put no rum in thy tea, 
Or die as thy mother died, ag’d twenty-three.’ 
Pol gave him an answer that struck the churl dumb, 
* My mother, you know, put no tea in her rum.’ 


LET ME REST. 


“He does well who does his best : 
Is he weary ? let him rest: 
Brothers! I have done my best, 
I am weary—let me rest. 
After toiling oft’ in vain, 
Baffled, yet to struggle fain; 
After toiling long, to gain 
Little good with mickle pain ; 
Let me rest—but lay me low, 
Where the hedgeside roses blow ; 
Where the little daisies grow, 
When the winds a-maying go ; 
Where the footpath rustics plod ; 
Where the breeze-bow’d poplars nod 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where His pencil paints the sod , 
Where the wedded throstle sings ; 
Where the young bird tries his wings ; 
Where the wailing plover swings 
Near the runlet’s rushy springs ! 
Where, at times, the tempest’s roar, 
Shaking distant sea and shore, 
Still will rave old Barnesdale o’er ; 
To be heard by me no more! 
There, beneath the breezy west, 
Tir'd and thankful, let me rest, 
Like a child, that sleepeth best 
On its gentle mother’s breast. 


RELIGION. 

“ What is Religion? ‘ Speak the truth in love.’ 
Reject no good. Mend, if thou canst, thy lot. 
Doubting, enquire,—nor dictate till thou prove. 
Enjoy thy own, exceed not, trespass not. 

Pity the scorners of life’s meanest thing. 

If wrong’d, forgive —that hate may lose his sting. 
Think, speak, work, get—bestow, or wisely keep. 

So live, that thou may’st smile, and no one weep. 

Be bless’d—like birds, that sing because they love; 
And bless—like rivers, singing to the sun, 

Giving and taking blessings, as they run; 

Or soft-voic’d showers, that cool the answering grove, 





When cloudy wings are wide in heaven display’d, 
And blessings brighten o’er the freshen’d sod, 


Till earth is like the countenance of God. 1 


This is Religion! saith the bard of trade. 


WOMAN. 


“*What highest prize hath woman won 

In science, or in art ? 

What mightiest work, by woman done, 
Boasts city, field, or mart ? 

* She hath no Raphael!’ Painting saith ; 
*No Newton !’ Learning cries ; 

* Show us her Steam-ship! her Macbeth! 
Her thought-won victories.’ 


“ Wait, boastful man! Though worthy are 

Thy deeds, when thou art true, 

Things worthier still, and holier far, 
Our sister yet will do; 

For this the worth of woman shows, 
On every peopled shore, 

That still as man in wisdom grows, 
He honours her the more. 


“ Oh, not for wealth, or fame, or power, 
Hath man’s meek angel striven, 
But, silent as the growing flower, 
To make of earth a heav’n ! 
And in her garden of the sun 
Heaven's brightest rose shall bloom ; 
For woman’s best is unbegun ! 
lier advent yet to come!” 

With these very mixed examples we bid 
farewell to the last publications of, and reba. 
lating to, Ebenezer Hlliott. 
be obliged to add that the second volumeis 
disgraced by some vulgar filth, that ought 
never to have been printed, and thiat in the 
notes throughout there is a rancour and ib 
temperance, which, at any rate, the poet hin. 
self held in a certain degree of check, and 
qualified by nobler emanations. 


Dan Daisy; or, The Lady and the Sweep. 
A Romaunt. By Jon. Glasgow: Mace. 
hose. Edinburgh: Blacks. London: Hamil. 
ton, Adams, and Co. 

Tue first division of a jeu d'esprit of the 

Gilpin caste, though more episodiacal, and 

therefore not so terse and pointed. There's, 

however, considerable talent in the compos 
tion; and had it been closer it must have been 
more effective. But Jon chose to be energetie 
upon the rights of labour, and contemptuously 
satirical upon the idleness, effeminacy, aud 
misconduct which he imputes freely to other 
classes, and therefore we have in Dan Daisy 
more of the vein of Ebenezer Elliott than 0 
the humour of Cowper. Of the cleverness of 
the verse in other respects we are called ups, 
in justice, to afford a notion, and we are per 
suaded that a very few stanzas will show how 
much the writer deserves the praise of the 

critic. The hero is a chimney-sweeper, 2800 

Adonis, and his merits are sung con amore; 8 

the subjoined portion of the pxan will wy 

strate. Deprecating great conquerors, the 
author exclaims,— 
“Too partial Fame! their pleasant march 
Resounds th’ historic muse ; 
Unnamed, unhonoured, and unknown, 
The Conqueror of the Flues! 
“Ye Poets! who of venturous deeds, 
Or scenes domestic sing ; 
And Ye! who make the canvas glow, | 
Where, where’s the Chimney King? 
“Beneath whose sceptre lovers wed, 
And families increase ; 
And fireside friends in comfort smoke 
The calumet of peace. 
“ Ah, why is he forgotten? while, 
For all away they sweep, 
The acclamations of the world 
Its devastators reap ?” 1. 
His services are duly magnified ; and 
we hear of the fair sex likely to be — 
with his attractions, and such as he is wol 
see at early morn, when,— 
“Free o’er their finely moulded limbs 
The classic garments flow ; 


And of the undisfigured form 
The graceful outline show. 
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“While luscious tresses, dark or fair, 
On blushing cheek repose,— 
As leaves luxuriate around 
The incense-breathing rose ; 
«“ And wandering down the Parian neck, 
O’er ivory shoulders spread 
Voluptuously, in stream-like lapse, 
And amorous of their bed.” 
With these it is happily said,— 
“Tis mauner and simplicity 
And modesty subdue ; 
Advancing, all she puts to flight,— 
Retiring, all pursue.” 
And when he arrives for his job, list to the 
commotion,— 
“The statuettes quit the mantel-piece ; 
The chattels, helter-skelter, 
Rush hither, thither,—crowd and cower 
*Neath coverlets for shelter ; 
“Grimalkin to the garret legs ; 
Wouff howls below the bed ; 
And for a brief, though anxious space, 
Their betters hide their head.— 
“ A thickness in the atmosphere ; 
A rumbling in the flue ; 
A sulphurous smell ; and all is oer ;— 
The mansion breathes anew.”’ 


A damsel, hight the Cinderelle of Ayr, 
Daisy being of Kilmarnock, appears destined 
to be the mate of the glorified King of Flues. 
She is only named in the last line; but we 
are sure that due encouragement will, as it 
ought, secure us the amusement and pleasure 
of the promised sequel. 


Horace. Translated into English Verse. By 
G. J. W. Melville, Esq., late Coldstream 
Guards. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


“Ty offering these pages to the public, the 
translator feels that some apology is due, for 
a feeble and diluted version of the most beau- 
tiful collection of lyrics in all antiquity.” And, 
if he speak the truth, so he ought; if not, the 
admission is a foolish one. But we grieve to 
say that he has made no mistake in his esti- 
mate; witness for us, only three lines of 
Quis multé gracilis :— 
“What slender youth, that’s stolen the rose’s bloom 
In odours steeped, urges with thee his prayer 
In some cool grot, Pyrrha ?” 
To corroborate: Odi profunum vulgus :— 
“The crowd of vulgar minds I loathe and hate. 
Pray, silence!” ... . 
And for an Epode, turn we to an old 
favourite, Beatus alle, procul a negoliis :— 


“Remote from business, blest is he, 
Like earliest mortals’ untaught race, 
For whom from ‘ Bond’ and ‘ Interest’ free, 
His oxen plough his father’s place.” 


This is indeed “ feeble and diluted:” we 
much prefer an old Literary Gazette version, 
many years ago, though only half translated, 
which began thus,— 4 


“Blessed is he far from the hum, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium.” 


The volume is dedicated to Dr. Hawtrey 
by “an Old Etonian.” We fear the Master 
will think the rod has been spared; but the 
ci-devant gallant officer may have been a 
capital guardsman, and otherways estimable, 
notwithstanding that he is too indifferent a 
Poet to render Flaccus with corresponding 
sweetness, music, beauty, and vigour. 





AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


The Berber : or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. 
By W. Starbuck Mayo, M.D. Bentley. 
Tar author of Kaloolah has come forth with 
* Successor volume containing a tale of Salee 
‘rers, and embodying many striking histori- 
cal Instances of “African despotism. The 
sketches are vivid, and the whole narrative 
extremely stirring and replete with action. 





Two Andalusian sisters, of different minds and 
temperaments, are thrown into the wild and 
savage world of turbulence and barbarity. 
Two brothers, the twin offspring of a rich 
English merchant settled at Cadiz, one of them 
stolen in his childhood and brought up a 
Mahomedan (the daring Salee rover of the 
tale)—these, and an independent chief in the 
Atlas chain, and a subject of the Sultan, with 
a lovely daughter, form the dramatis persone 
of The Berber, and are wrought into a series 
of adventures, which will captivate readers 
fond of the wonderful, and perilous, and 
romantic. We would not interfere between 
them and the vicissitudes of such a story for a 
sequin, and therefore we merely give them a 
taste—a touch as it were, and bid them go to 
Dr. Mayo. Edward, one of the brothers, has 
a marvellous escape from perdition :— 


“* Better die than be taken,’ he exclaimed, 
starting from his revery. ‘Better any fate than 
the cells of the Holy Office.’ 

“Drawing his rapier, he placed it so as to be 
within reach ; and then loosing his dagger in its 
sheath, he proceeded to ungird the woollen sash 
from around his waist, and to wind it over his left 
arm. ‘It may serve to receive a stab or to ward a 
blow,’ he muttered. 

“He looked again for the felucca; it was now 
night, but her broad sail was distinctly visible and 
evidently much nearer. There was also the gleam 
of oar-blades, as dripping with the water they 
flashed upward in the bright star-light. The 
creaking and working of the sweeps in their grom- 
mets became more and more audible. 

“«*Wa!’ exclaimed Edward, ‘they are in earnest 
and all this risk’ he continued musingly, ‘ for 
a girl who loves me not. I can see it in her eyes. 
There is a depth of passion in those bright but 
quiet orbs that I have failed to stir—no, she likes 
me well, but she loves me not. And I,—am I in 
love with her? Caramba! the very question 
should be its own answer ; a passing fancy may be 
stopped and challenged, but true love cannot be 
questioned—as well question the broad sunlight, 
whether it is day. No—I do not love her. But 
by all the saints! she is a glorious creature! I 
could love her—yes, I could love her! Methinks, 
did she love me, a single glance of passion would 
melt my soul, were it of adamant, and fuse it into 
one with hers ; but as it is—ah! my love is hardly 
worth risking a dungeon for—I am willing to brave 
a dagger’s thrust for almost any fair lady: but the 
Inquisition !—that is a different matter.’ 

“The young man gazed anxiously around the 
horizon. There were other sails in sight, but none 
near enough to aid him, even supposing that their 
crews would have dared to oppose themselves to a 
warrant from the Holy Office. His boat was now 
in the centre of the bay, and his pursuers about 
four or five hundred yards astern, slowly, but 
surely gaining upon him. Convulsively his hand 
grasped the hilt of his rapier, when suddenly an 
idea flashed upon his mind that made him bound 
from his reclining posture with a renewed hope of 
escape.” 

The continuation of the adventure occupies 
many pages, and therefore we must break off 
far from the middle. 

The sisters are discriminated in the follow- 
ing portion of a dialogue ; and with it we con- 
sign them and their lovers and comrades to 
the sympathies of the public :— 

‘**Come, Isabel,’ exclaimed the younger sister ; 
‘let us walk, the vessel is very steady now ; come, 
*tis no time for musing, especially with such a 
doleful countenance; and as for sighing, there is 
no occasion for it. I tell you your lover will come 
to life again ; and if he should not, you can afford 
to lose him, even if you loved him ever so despe- 
rately.’ 








‘«“ How so?’ demanded Isabel. 

* ‘Why, you can balance your loss of Don Edward 
by your escape from Don Diego, and thank the 
Virgin then for her mercies. But the case is not 
so bad as that—Don Edward is alive, and besides, 
you do not love him.’ 

“*« How know you that?’ inquired Isabel. 

*«*« You have told me so fifty times.’ 

“<< But I may not have known myself,’ returned 
the elder, blushing, and drawing the slender figure 
of Juanita down to her side. 

«*¢ Aye, but I know it from a surer source ; nay, 
don’t be frightened ; I know it only from my own 
observation and penetration. You do not love him, 
and what is more, you could not love him ; he is 
not suited to you.’ 

“And why not, pray? In what have you 
discovered that he is deficient ?’ exclaimed Isabel. 
‘Is he not the handsomest man in Cadiz?’ 

‘* Juanita made a gesture of assent. : 

«« And brave, and generous, and accomplished?’ 

«True, true, all,’ replied the young girl ; ‘ but 
still you love him not.’ 

“*And if I do not,’ said Isabel, ‘I am sure I 
can not tell the reason why.’ ; : 

“«* But I can,’ replied Juanita ; ‘he is unsuited 
to you by reason of resemblance. You, Isabel, are 
not of that class of women who can love men 
precisely their equals. You demand more of will 
—more strength of character—than you have your- 
self. The man you love must be a little your 
superior—Edward is not.’ 

“<¢ And you, Juanita,’ interrupted Isabel, langh- 
ing, and looking up, but with an expression of 
surprise, ‘which of these classes do you suppose 
that you belong to, or rather to what class do you 
expect to belong when you grow up?’ _ 

“«< Grow up,’ exclaimed Juanita, starting to her 
feet ; ‘look at me, Isabel. I am half a head taller 
than you are now. Is not that enough? But you 
wish to know to which class I belong—to neither. 
I could not love a man a little, just a little my 
superior. I should detest my equal—I should 
despise my inferior ; although I can conceive an 
assemblage of qualities in a man of no great strength 
of mind that could win my regard, and perhaps if 
I were called upon to cherish and protect him, I 
might cultivate a certain degree of affection for 
him—a kind of motherly sentiment. Don't laugh 
Isabel, it is true. I have thought it all over a 
hundred times. But the man for me to love—Oh! 
as I could love such a man—is one who is vastly 
my superior, not so much in accomplishment, nor 
even in intellect, but in irresistible force of charac- 
ter ; a man who will compel my spirit to bend its 
knee to his; who will command my soul to stand 
still, and shine on him, as Joshua commanded the 
sun; who can trample my will to the dust beneath 
the tread of his irresistible and indomitable energy, 
and fixity, and courage. You, Isabel, require that 
the man you love should make you look up to, and 
admire him, and that he should guide and protect 
you. I require that he should make me worship 
him and fear him; and that, instead of guiding 
and protecting me, he should master me. I want 
that he should conquer the domain of my soul, add 
it to his own; and then generously divide the 
sovereignty between us.’ at 

“‘« Juanita dear,’ exclaimed Isabel, seizing her 
sister's arm, ‘are you crazy? Where did you get 
such notions? Who told you all this nonsense ? 
And nonsense it seemed to the elder sister, who, 
although she had not been subjected to the rigid 
restrictions of Spanish female education, had never 
accustomed her thoughts to any very bold sallies 
beyond the pale of conventional propriety and 
Pr Who should tell me,’ replied Juanita, ‘except 
my own heart? everything is not to be learned 
from the sermons of Father Padilla. 

‘Nor from those foolish romances, or from 
those Italian poets. But tell me, Juanita, do you 
expect ever to encounter this conqueror—this 
tyrant—and how will you know him if you do? 
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“**Tnatinct, sister; I shall feel his presence as 

the flowers feel the sun; and if I ever do meet 
im ——’ 

“Tf you do meet him,’ interrupted Isabel, 
‘think you that you will surrender without a 
struggle ?’ 

«Oh, that will depend,’ replied Juanita, laugh- 
ing, ‘upon the strength of his array and the way 
in which he marshals his forees. If he lets me 
sec at first that he is too strong for me, I shall sur- 
render at once.’ 

*“* And if he does not, woe betide him,’ ex- 
claimed Isabel, rising and passing her arm around 
her sister’s waist. ‘Poor knight, I pity him. He 
will have to invoke Santiago. Cupid won’t help 
him. My dear little chica will attack him and rout 
him, horse and foot. But what is that? Look 
Juanita, what can it be?’ 

« The conversation of the sisters was interrupted 
by a movement among the sailors on the forecastle 
of the polacre.” 

Readers must foresee that something of in- 
terest is about to happen; they are right, and 
that something is but the commencement of a 
string of other somethings, which will lead 
them through many a strange turn and mar- 
vellous doings in Africa to the finale. 








AUTUMNAL RETROSPECT. 


[The “horrid paws” in the publishing trade affords us 
time and opportunity to pay off some arrear of old scores: 
always a pleasant task to the conscientious mind.] 

1. Lhe Foot-prints of the Creator. By Hugh 

Miller. Johnstone and Hunter. 
Tue able author of The Old Red Sandstone 
steps forward here as the antagonist, on Geo- 
logical Phenomena, of the writer of the Ves- 
tiges of Creation ; against which Vestiges he 
has set his Foot-prints, especially the Astero- 
lepis of Stromness. As a scientific work of 
much argumentative strength, it deserves a 
high encomium, but we do not desire again to 
enter upon this grand conflict, so evasive in 
its nature, that whenever the battle is gained 
in one quarter of the field, it seems to be 
restored to equal fighting in another. The 
Vestiges seem to have been crumbled in many 
details, but still it raises its heads hydra-like, 
new ones growing where the old are cut off. 
Of the writer, Mr. Miller says, and with 
much show of truth :— 


“The author of the Vestiges is evidently a prac- 
tised and tasteful writer, and his work abounds in 
ingenious combinations of thought; but those 
powers of abstract reflection on whose vigorous 
exercise the origination of argument depends, 
nature seems to have denied him. There are two 
things in especial which his work wants,—original 
observation and abstract thought,—the power of 
seeing for himself and of reasoning for himself; and 
what we find instead is simply a vivid appreciation 
of the images of things, as these images exist in 
other minds, and a vigorous perception of the va- 
rious shades of resemblance which obtain among 
them. There is a large amount of analogical 
power exhibited ; but that basis of truth which 
correct observation can alone furnish, and that 
ability of nicely distinguishing differences by which 
the faculty of. discerning similarity must be for 
ever regulated and governed, are wanting, in what, 
in a mind of fine general texture and quality, must 
be regarded as an extraordinary degree. And 
hence an ingenious but very unsolid work,—full of 
images transferred, not from the scientific field, 
but from the field of scientific mind, and charged 
with glittering but vague resemblances, stamped 
in the mint of fancy; which, were they to be used 
as mere counters in some light literary game of 





story-telling or character-sketching, would be in 


no respect out of place, but which, when passed 
current as the proper coin of philosophic argument, 
are really frauds on the popular understanding. 
There are, however, not a few instances in the 
Vestiges and its Sequel, in which that defect of re- 
flective power to which I refer rather enhances 
than diminishes the difficulty of reply, by pre- 
senting to the controversialist mere intangible 
clouds with which to grapple; that yet, through 
the existence of a certain superstition in the popu- 
lar mind, as predisposed to accept as true whatever 
takes the form of science, as its predecessor the 
old superstition was inclined a century ago to reject 
science itself, are at least suited to blind and 
bewilder.” 

All we shall add is, that whoever holds 
a copy of the Vestiges (so much altered as 
they went through new editions) ought to 
place Mr. Miller’s book by its side. 

2. Echoes of the Universe. By the Rev. H. 

Christmas, M.A. Bentley. 
From the world of matter, Mr. Christmas 
argues to the world of spirit, and from all 
views of history, as far as they have been 
transmitted to us. Upon these grounds he 
adheres to the Mosaie account, and contends 
that it is reconcilable with all philosophy, 
astronomical, natural, and geological. There 
is a great deal of learning and much very in- 
teresting matter in the discussions with which 
the volume is filled. 


3. Popular Fallacies regarding General In- 
terests. By M. Frederick Bastiat. With 
Notes by G.R. Porter, F.R.S. Simms and 
M‘Intyre. 

Tue best ABC publication that has yet sup- 

ported the theory of Free Trade, with argu- 

ments very popularly addressed to the meanest 
capacities. It is a staggering performance on 
that side of the question. 


4, Sophisms of Free Trade Examined. 

Barrister. Secleys. 
AttHoveH our Barrister has not tackled with 
it, he has on the other hand given us a very 
able production, in which he assails the doc- 
trines of our political economists with great 
skill and vigour. Were we competent to sit 
in judgment on these productions, it would 
take us a long time and large space to enter 
into and weigh the arguments pro and con, 
and especially as they diverge into every pos- 
sible relation of life. But we are saved the 
trouble. They are bond fide on trial on a 
mighty scale, and time must test them before 
the world is much older. 


5. Progressive Lessons in Social Science. By 
the Author of “ Outlines of Social Eco- 
nomy.” Smith, Elder and Co. 

A series of many questions relating to trade, 

taxation, labour, &c. He would be a clever 

fellow who could satisfactorily answer a tithe 
of them. They, however, suggest much of 
interest to the Sie and political inquirer. 

6. A Continuation of the Memoirs of a Work- 
ing Man.* Cox. 
“TztiustraTep by original sketches of cha- 
racter,” this little book well deserves public 
favour. It is of a very opposite character to 
** Alton Locke,” and appears to be a genuine 
production. As coming from a pattern of 
industry, temperance, prudence, and content- 
edness, his simple lessons are calculated to 
produce a most beneficial effect upon the class 

of which he is a member. 


* The first part, published about five years ago, was de- 
servedly much commended by the press, and critics of every 
shade of opinion.—Eb. L. G. 


By a 








7. The Mother Country. By Sidney Smith, 
Kendrick. Orr and Co. 

Tne author treats of most important subjects 
—home colonization, the cultivation of waste 
lands, spade husbandry, crime, pauperism, and 
other cognate topics. In investigating them 
a considerable mass of evidence has been col. 
lected and sifted. Mr. Smith is a strenuous 
advocate for relying on ourselves and ou 
own capabilities and resources, for maintain. 
ing in social comfort millions more ef men than 
the country now supports. To kelp this on 
he considers the days of the aristocracy as 
numbered, and insists indeed on a new order 
of all things, as the old has passed away. 

8. The Christian's Key to the Philosophy of 

Socialism. By Upsilon. Chapman. 

IntRopvuceD by some sixteen pages of quota. 
tion, Mr. Upsilon gives eighteen to his theme, 
the burthen of which is to establish certain 
propositions — viz., that “every individual 
ought to be put into possession of certain ob- 
jective goods or commodities, answering to 
the various subjective wants of his nature to 
be supplied,” according ‘to their beatic or 
eudemonic objects, or objects of desire.” These 
clearly described gifts are to be conceded to 
every one, deserving or undeserving: serve 
’em all alike—that is sosocial! We intended 
to go through the ten propositions, but have 
stuck at the first, and we hope our readers 
will forgive us for going no farther, and giving 
no reason for our abruptness. 





SUMMARY. 
A Practical Treatise on the Law of Corpora- 


tions in General, as well Aggregate as Sole. 
By James Grant, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq. Butterworths. 
Mvnicipat corporations are not the only 
corporate bodies known to the law, though in 
all probability they are to the reader. Rail 
way, banking, canal, and other joint stock 
and trading companies, are corporations; 80 
are deans and chapters, universities, colleges, 
and many publie schools and hospitals. These 
are called corporations aggregate—for there 
are yet corporations to come. Every bishop, 
every dean, every archdeacon, nay, every 
parson, is a corporation all to himself, and is 
technically termed a corporation sole. Hence 
many that little think it are interested in the 
law of corporations, and are indebted to Mr. 
Grant for this able treatise upon what we can 
assure them is not so uninteresting a subject 
as they would suppose from a casual glanee 
at this bulky volume. An elaborate and care- 
fully-compiled index renders it additionally 
serviceable. 
A Life of Christopher Columbus. By i. 
Roscoe St. John. Low. ; 
NotwitustaNnpinG the various biographies 
of the immortal navigator which we have 
big and little tomes, this very neat and well- 
constructed Life well deserves a place in the 
hands of young people, to whom it will com 
municate, in short compass, all that nee 
be told them of the famous Christophe 
Columbus. , 
Earnestness : the Sequel to “ Thankfulness. 
By C. B. Tayler, M.A. Low. 
A soctat tale in the upper ranks of life, m 
which Mr. Tayler, with his own accustom 
“ earnestness ” and piety, inculcates the less 
of religious life under every circumstane 
and in all relations that can be offered oro 
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tracted. He dwells on the insufficience of 
worldly pursuits, and the triviality of worldly 
leasures; and his exemplary characters are 
discontented and unhappy, or contented and 
happy, as they disobey or obey the stricter 
duties prescribed by Christianity. 

A History of British Birds. By the Rey. 
F. O. Morris, B.A. Part I. Groombridge. 
Tus first part indicates a nice and welcome 
work. Itis nice in the best sense of the word, 
for its specimens are correctly engraved and 
coloured after nature; and it is welcome, be- 
cause it seems to us, as far as we can judge 
from so small a portion, to simplify the science 
of Ornithology to a valuable extent, and save 
us from needless definition and perplexing 
distractions which have grown to a degree to 
deter many from the pursuit of the science. 

We shall look for the sequel with interest. 


Maxy new editions, republications, and re- 
issues, and many parts of serial publications, 
come before us that do not require separate 
and particular notice, but which we do not 
like to pass over without mention. Among 
those now on our table, we observe Washing- 
ton Irving’s interesting, and we may add 
instructive work, Astoria, which has been 
republished by Messrs. Routledge in the 
Popular Library. Mr. James’s Darnley, to 
our mind one of his most brilliant productions, 
republished in the Parlour Library ; to which 
series Messrs. Simms and M‘Intyre have also 
added Pictures of the First French Revolution, 
‘ Episodes,’ according to the title-page, from 
Lamartine’s History ofthe Girondists. Messrs. 
Bagster and Sons have published a third 
edition, in a still cheaper form, of—‘ It is 
Written”—the English translation of Professor 
Gaussen’s work on the Plenary Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Charles Knight’s monthly batch of 
publications includes Part 44 of The National 
Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge; Part 4 of 
The Cyclopedia of the British Empire, illus- 
trated with four well-executed maps, compris- 
ing thirteen English counties, and two plates 
figuring some of the principal edifices of 
Brighton, Cambridge, and Cheltenham ; Part 
5 of Half-hours with the Best Authors, con- 
taining twenty-eight selections from standard 
works, some of them of sufficient rarity ; Part 
4of Pictorial Half-howrs, made up of many 

tge wood-engravings, many times already 
published, with explanatory text; and Part 
35 of The Land we Live in, descriptive of 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, and Brighton. We 
do not like the practice of publishing the same 
plates and cuts in many different works, but 
Without the adoption of some such plan it 
would not, we suppose, be possible to produce 
any of the batch we have been naming, at the 
BW Brices at which we observe they are pub- 

a, 

Pleasant Pages, by S. Prout Newcombe, 
published by Houlston and Stoneman, is in- 
tended to convey —— instruction to very 
ae People, and is well adapted to attain 

isend. The woodcuts are useful as well as 
attractive. Messrs. H. G. Clarke and Co. 

ye commenced (No. I.) a popular account 
ot London and its whereabouts, with wood- 
i and coloured prints, and intelligent 
fy T-press. It professes to be a handbook 
or the strangers of 1851, and bids fair to be 


Vell. We cannot . ° 
the whole, ot say sufficient till we see 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


From the recently issued monthly notices of the 
Astronomical Society, we select the following 
extracts :— 


Letter from Mr. Lassell to the Astronomer Royal. 
“ Starfield, 14 August, 1850. 

‘*My dear Sir,—I have strong reason to suspect 
that I have to-night detected a second satellite of 
Neptune. 

“Last night, the 13th inst., at about 11h. 0m., I 
observed the satellite of Neptune for the first time 
this season, and made a diagram of it, the satellite 
being towards its southern elongation. The sky 
was extremely unfavourable; and finding that no 
measures of either position or distance could be 
taken with any chance of accuracy, I attempted 
none. 

“To-night, in a somewhat better, but still bad 
sky, I see what I conceive to be another satellite, 
in the line of northern elongation of the old satellite, 
and about two diameters distant. 

«This cannot well be the satellite already known, 
which ought to be almost preceding the planet, 
and in that position is generally invisible. There 
can be no question of the reality of the observations; 
the satellite of to-night (considerably fainter than 
that of last night) being repeatedly and almost 
constantly seen with various powers, ¢. gy. 316, 479, 
628. The position of the satellite is, as I have 
said, very nearly in the direction of the greatest 
northern elongation of the old one, and, being 
barely two diameters of the planet distant, may 
probably be interior to it. 

‘‘The sky became cloudy shortly after eleven 
and remained so, which prevented any confirmatory 
observations of motion. But I think the hypothesis 
of a fixed star of a similar magnitude and in the 
precise direction being located there, is too un- 
likely to throw much doubt upon the discovery.” 


Extract of a Letter from Professor Hansen to the 
Astronomer Royal. 
“ Gotha, June 27th, 1850. 

*‘The work on the Lunar Tables is advancing 
daily, but we have not yet gone so far as to enable 
me to communicate to you any result. In respect, 
however, to the moon’s motion since the more dis- 
tant ages, I am able to inform you that an assistant, 
to whom I committed last year the task of com- 
paring the ancient eclipses with the tables of the 
present day, has found, from the nineteen eclipses 
of the Almagest, a motion of the moon’s node, 
which agrees ina remarkable manner with that 
which you have deduced from the Greenv ‘ch ob- 
servations from 1750 to 1830. According to his 
statement, he has found the correction of Damoi- 
seau’s secular motion of the node to be -+1'°643, 
while your investigations have given +4-1°721—a 
most surprising agreement. These corrections also 
agree with my theory as nearly as can be desired. 
Thus the view which Professor Seiffarth, of Leipzig, 
has explained, according to which a very important 
correction of the motion of the moon’s node is de- 
duced from the ancient eclipses, appears to be 
incorrect.” 

From a Communication on the Limits of Error in 
the Elements of the Orbit of a Centauri, and on 
the Orbits of p Eridani and 61 Cygni. 

From observations, necessarily rough, made at 
Madras, Captain Jacob finds for a Centauri, for 
the epoch 1849°68, the distance of the components 
36"°28, and the angle of position 244°°5, which 
renders probable a later perihelion passage, a less 
excentricity, and a less inclination, than had been 
previously assigned by him. 

The greatest possible value of the minimum 
distance he finds to be about 2"*5, and the latest 
possible time of nearest approach 1854. 

With regard to mass, the least possible value of 
the true semi-major axis is about 11"°5, which cor- 
responds to a mass of about 0°325 ; the excentri- 








ee 
city being, however, indeterminate, the inclination 
and major axis may be very great. On the whole, 
the mass cannot differ very widely from that of 
the sun. 

Captain Jacob has been enabled with regard to 
the quantity of light emitted by a Centauri, to 
arrive at the conclusion that the sun must be re- 
moved to 213333 times its present distance to have 
a brightness equal to that of a Centauri. Its 
parallax must, therefore, be 0"-97. 

Captain Jacob earnestly recommends astrono- 
mers who have a Centauri above their horizon to 
lose no time in commencing observations upon it. 


Measures of « Béotis, by Mr. Fletcher. 

“‘By a mean of four nights’ measures of this 
star, taken under very favourable circumstances 
with the 6-foot equatoreal, I find: 

Position. Distance. Epoch. 
321°40'. 2"°93. 1850°41.” 
Note from Professor Piazzi Smyth. 

“A careful examination of the heavens ina clear 
night has satisfied me that the stars in Lalande, 
33239 and 33244, are the same. I find the fol- 
lowing mean places with the transit and mural 
circle, Epoch 1850°48 :— 


33239 ) Mag. R.A. Obs. 
Lalande j 33244§ 7 17h. 55m. 50°68s. (3) 
N.P.D. Obs. Epoch. 
15° 24"29""1 (3) «1850-48, 


NEW COMET. 


Mr. C. Roprnson, at Mr. Cooper’s observatory, on 
Markree Castle, Ireland, discovered a new Comet 
in the constellation Camelopardus, about midnight 
of the 9th. On the 13th, at 13h. 4m. 338s., Green- 
wich time, the observations gave, Right Ascension, 
6h. Om. 51°5s., North Declination, 53° 29’ 22”. 
Hourly motion R.A. 40s. of time increasing, and 
that in declination 3m. towards the south. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 

THE Scientific Convention, last month, at New 
Haven, like the Edinburgh meeting, seems to have 
been a good gathering. A great number of papers 
were read, the following brief notices and curious 
points of some of which, and of the discussions, we 
select from the reports of the New York Tribune. 

Electrical Discharges.—Professor HENRY men- 
tioned instances where ordinary electrical discharges 
had affected a circle of twenty miles in diameter. 
By an apparatus, simply constructed for the occa- 
sion, he had succeeded in magnetizing a needle by 
a flash of lightning so far off that he could not 
hear the thunder. 

Unity of Structure in the Vertebrata.—Professor 
AGassiz compared the face of fishes with that of 
other vertebrata and man, and from the lowest type 
of vertebrates up to man, trace done common struc- 
ture offrame. He opposed the Facial-angle theory, 
as calculated in effect to place some families of 
animals above the human race. 

Sedimentary Rocks.— Professor SiLLIMAN, junr., 
attributed the origin of a curious spheroidal struc- 
ture in certain sedimentary rocks from the Niagara 
group to the agency of great numbers of small 
gregarious fishes which were known to have existed 
at that period. Professor Henry considered the 
peculiar concave and convex forms to be due to 
rain drops. 

Domestic Lightning. — Professor E. Locomis 
described a curiously electrified house in Fourteenth 
Street, New York, where the shuffling of a slipper 
across thick and heavy carpets produced a sudden 
and violent electrical discharge. The phenomena 
are observed only where the house is large and dry, 
warmed by furnaces, and furnished with heavy 
carpeting. 

Eggs.—Professor AGassiz held that the yolk is 
the animal itself already living, though only in a 
very inferior condition, 
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Electro-Magnetism as a Motive Force.—In regard 
to the expense of the new power (see page 677), 
Professor Pace at Newhaven said its remarkable 
cheapness had been a matter of surprise even to 
himself. His present estimate is, that twenty 
cents per day will be the cost of a horse-power— 
that is, provided the principle can be made to work 
for so long a period as twenty-four hours uninter- 
ruptedly. He had succeeded in operating a machine 
of four-horse power three hours, but was as yet 
dubious of the continued power of the battery, 
which is liable to attain its maximum at about this 
period, and then decrease in a similar ratio. 

The Prime Meridian.—The Naval Committee of 
the House of Representatives of Congress, guided 
by replies to circulars issued by the Committee on 
the Prime Meridian appointed at the Cambridge 
meeting last year, have decided that the Greenwich 
zero of longitudes should be preserved for the con- 
venience of navigators, and that the meridian of 
the National Observatory should be adopted by the 
authority of Congress as its first meridian on this 
continent for defining accurately and permanently 
territorial limits, and for advancing the Science of 
Astronomy in America. 

Fermentation.—Mr. Ernt’s investigations have 
led him to the conclusion that alcoholic fermentation 
is caused by the development of fungi. He could 
never trace fermentation without observing, at the 
very first evolution of carbonic acid, the formation 
of yeast-cells, although it is very difficult to decide 
certainly which precedes the other. He was rather 
in favour of the yeast-cells being the original movers 
—the results of Mitscherlich’s experiments. Mr. 
Erni adduced a number of experiments to show 
that different kinds of fermentation are due to 
different fungi. 

Dimorphism of Copper, deduced by Mr. Buaxr 
from the production of crystals of copper in small 
hexagonal prisms—the results of electrotype ex- 
periments; and from his having also seen a crystal 
of native copper from South America—a hexagonal 
prism, with one terminal plane, nearly three 
quarters of an inch in diameter. 

Adulteration of Vermillion.—Professor HorsFrorp 
stated that the examinations of numerous specimens 
of vermillion show that by far the greater portion 
of the various vermillions in the market are adul- 
terated from one-half to two-thirds. But three 
specimens were found pure—one from Trieste, one 
from China, and one from this country. Some 
samples examined did not contain a particle of 
mercury, yet strikingly resembled the pure article. 
The principal adulterations used were chromate of 
lead, red lead, carbonate of magnesia, and sulphate 
of lime. Professor HorsForD recommended as a 
test for the purity of vermillion, to apply the 
agency of heat until all the mercury present became 
volatilized. The residue consists of impurities. 

The Aurora Borealis.—Professor OLMSTED’s 
paper on the late periodic visitation of the Aurora 
Borealis we shall give entire in a future number. 

The Grand Junction Canal of Central America.— 
Mr. Squier mentioned, as a most interesting and 
important fact, not only as connected with the pro- 
posed work, cutting through the Isthmus of Panama, 
but with the whole question of steam navigation in 
the Pacific, that a large bed of coal had recently 
been discovered in San Salvador, on the banks of 
the river Lempa, about sixty miles from the Gulf 
of Fonseca, It is semi-bituminous in character, 
resembling the Mount Savage coal. He had sent 
specimens to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton. 

Coal Formation.—A communication by Professor 
JOHNSON, on the coal formation of Central North 
Carolina, seemed to prove that there is a develop- 
ment of coal beds in America younger than the New 
Red Sandstone of Europe. 

Nest Building Fishes.—In Maine, upon the shores 
of Lake Labago, Professor AGassiz observed the 
true phenomenon of fish taking care of their young. 
While engaged in collecting insects along the shores 
of this lake, he was attracted by the actions of a 





couple of catfish, which at his approach left the 
shore suddenly and returned to the deeper water. 
This movement being several times repeated, he 
was led to a closer observation. The peculiar black 
appearance of the place which the fishes had left, 
first attracted his particular attention. Examining 
more closely, a nest was discovered, in which were 
moving a number of little tadpoles. These were 
at first taken for the tadpoles of frogs, and to test 
the attachment of the old fishes to the spot, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz took some pains to experiment upon 
them. Pausing for a few moments, the two fishes 
returned slowly and cautiously, looking anxiously 
toward the nest to see if it had been disturbed. 
They approached to within six or eight feet of 
where the Professor stood ; he being very quiet in 
order to observe their movements. They were 
evidently, he said, not in search of food ; and he 
became convinced that they were seeking the pro- 
tection of the young. Large stones thrown repeat- 
edly into the middle of the nest, after these fishes 
had returned to it, only served to frighten them 
away for a brief period ; they invariably returned 
to the spot within ten or fifteen minutes afterward. 
This was repeated for the fourth and fifth time, 
with the same result. 

Exhibition of 1851.—Prof. Water R. JOHNSON, 
in a few remarks upon the “Scientific Interest of 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1851,” urged the im- 
portance of the Association's co-operation with the 
efforts now making, to render the United States a 
well-represented and valuable component of that 
exhibition. Copies of the pamphlet issued at 
Washington in respect to this matter were dis- 
tributed among the audience. 

The American Association for the advancement 
of Science is to assemble next year at Albany, 
under the presidency of Professor Agassiz. 








ARCHZOLOGY. 
THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Dress of Priests.—Pursuing our retrospect over the 
papers produced on the last Saturday of the Asso- 
ciation Congress, after the visit to Chetham College, 
and of which we merely gave the titles, we deem the 
following farther description and analysis due to 
them. In Mr. FreNcH’s communication on the 
Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical,* he stated that 
the word ‘‘ tippet” occurred more than once in the 
canons of the English church, but considerable mis- 
apprehension prevailed as to its meaning; the pur- 
port of the paper was, therefore, to point out as far 
as possible the origin of this ornament, and the dif- 
ferent uses to which it was applied. The modern 
and lay signification of the word was a small cape, 
encircling the neck and covering the shoulders; but 
inthe middle ages, the tail-like appendage to the hood 
(worn almost universally by both sexes and all ranks, 
as a covering for the head and shoulders) called the 
“liripipe” or “‘ tippet,” was an ornament of con- 
siderable length, varying, however, both in length 
and breadth, according to the fluctuating fashions 
of the time. One of its purposes was apparently to 
point out the rank of the wearer. This appendage 
might be easily recognised in the hoods of the gra- 
duates of Cambridge and Dublin, and, though less 
noticeable, it could also be seen in the Oxford hood. 
* Liripipes” or “ tails” might be traced in the dress 
or armour of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, 
Romans, Persians, and other eastern nations; in 
the hair of the modern Chinese, Mahomedans, 
American Indians, Hindoos, and Swiss maidens ; as 
well as in the queues, pig-tails, club-tails, and bag- 
wigs of English sailors, soldiers, and gentlemen, 
only fifty years ago. They might even be still re- 
cognised, perhaps, in the horse-hair appendages of 
the helmets of the Life Guards, and in the ever- 
changing lappets, ribbons, turbans, streamers, and 
toques of modern female fashion. In the reign of 

* In the present day, like other forms, ceremonials, and 
points of dress, treated as of vital consequence to the inte- 
— « . church, its doctrines, and the salvation of souls ! 








Henry VI. hats began to supersede hoods among 
the higher classes; but even then the tippet was 
still important, and was frequently appended to the 
hat—a fashion which originated the still universally 
used hat-band. The hood in its simplest form, and 
the antique black cloak, were still used at funerals 
in some parts of England; and the long, solemp 
hatband of crape or silk was but a variety of the 
more ancient tippet. The more modern ecclesias. 
tical uses were also enlarged upon, and the writer 
next described the hood worn before the reformation 
by the clergy of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
partly as a distinction, and partly as a protection 
from cold, during the early morning and nocturnal 
services. It was called the almuce, aumess, or 
amys ; and until very recently had been confounded, 
by the most eminent authors on liturgical subjects, 
with an ornament of the officiating priest, called 
the amice (amictus). The distinction between the 
two was carefully pointed out; and Archbishop 
Parker’s account of his consecration was then 
quoted, to show that the choir tippet (aumess) was 
adopted into the reformed church of England, 
Many other particulars were treated of, and the 
subject altogether, quantum valeat, ably discussed, 
Roman Leicester. — Mr. THOMPSON, on the 
Roman wall there, described Leicester as the 
ancient Rate, in the western quarter of which 
stood a massive pile of ancient masonry, known 
as the “Jewry Wall.” On three sides it was 
hemmed in by warehouses and manufactories, 
and on the fourth it was guarded by the church 
and churchyard of St. Nicholas; but for the sup- 
port rendered to it by its younger, but venerable, 
companion, the wall would probably have long 
since been thrust away. After a careful examin. 
tion of the different authorities on the subject, he 
thought the strong probability was that a temple 
to Janus, as the principal of the gods, and the 
representative of the earlier Sol, would be erected 
in such a station. A reference to a modern map of 
Leicester would show that three sides of a parallelo- 
gram might yet be discerned, in the outline of the 
present streets ; and if a dotted line were drawn 
from a point in the north wall, near the river Soar, 
to a corresponding point near the south gates, 
parallel with the eastern wall, that line would pas 
through the Jewry Wall and complete a quadran- 
gular area, giving to the whole enclosure a circuit of 
about 2,800 yards, the extent of some of the ancient 
Roman stations. Further considerations and in- 
vestigations led to the inferences that the old Jewry 
Wall, with its niches, was one side of the Temple 
of Janus, and that somewhere near stood the 
western gate. Another fact which supported the 
idea that the Jewry Wall was part of an ancient 
temple, was the discovery of a pavement, compo 
of bricks of a peculiar shape, in the churchyard, 
northward of the fabric, at a depth of five or st 
feet from the surface. The result of recent excave 
tions on the premises of Mr. Rust, near the Jewry 
Wall, was the discovery of masonry of the same 
kind as that of the wall. It was composed of alter: 
nate layers of tiles and fragments of granite, held 
together by cement, and forming an almost we 4 
rable mass, the cement being nearly as impenetrable 
as the brick or stone. The recently-discove 
remains did not, however, enable us to decide of 
what edifice they formed a portion; but two of the 
projecting walls ran at right angles with the Jewry 
Wall. The relics turned up on the site of the new 
warehouse included pottery, glass, tessere —_ 
tiles bearing the impress of some quadruped — 
two pieces of bone, supposed to have been ae 
i i latter 18 0 
pins, and several coins. One of the ; 
copper, the size of a halfpenny, and bears the = 
of the Emperor Vespasian, the head occupying *™ 
centre; on the reverse is an eagle, with wings & 
panded, resting on an orb. ; A 
Mr. PerticREw read Mr. Repton’s paper ° 
Ancient Tapestries, that gentleman being Ti bet 
of eighty years of age ; his paper on Ancient Jim 
Houses, which had been announced, was 
for the journal of the Association. 
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Clitheroe —Mr. HarLanp’s communication on 
the burgess charters of Clitheroe, was long and 
interesting, and referred to twelve documents of 
much antiquarian and modern importance to the 
borough of Clitheroe. He fully described the 
charters, from the earliest by Henry de Lascy or 
Lacy (not preserved), about 1147, to a.D. 1409, and 
later documents within the seventeenth century. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Mr. Harrop, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, is 
superintending excavations at Burgh Castle, near 
Yarmouth, the property of Sir John Boileau, who 
liberally supports the researches lately instituted. 
The papers have circulated a report that a wall has 
been discovered on the side of the castrum nearest 
to the sea, but we shall look for Mr. Harrod’s own 
account of the discoveries he has made, being 
rather disposed to think that Garianonum, like 
Rutupium, was not fortified by a wall towards the 
low ground adjoining the sea. 

At Hadstock, in Essex, the Hon. R. C. Neville 
is excavating with success the remains of a very 
extensive Roman building, a portion of which was 
explored by him about three years since, and 
described in a privately-printed work called ‘ An- 
tiqua Explorata.” Five or six rooms have already 
been laid open, and although most of the pavements 
have at some remote period been destroyed, there 
are yet preserved the arrangements for warming 
the rooms, and many interesting constructions for 
domestic purposes, which add considerably to our 
information on the architecture of Roman villas in 
Britain. The field in which these remains are 
found is known by the name of ‘ Sunken-church 
field,” an appellation given also to the field at 
Ickleton, where Mr. Neville a short time since 
discovered a villa and temple. The name has 
obviously been applied to these localities from a 
nistaken notion of the character of the subterranean 
works, 


The Archeological Institute propose, it is said, to 
form a museum of ancient arts and manufactures, 
to be exhibited contemporaneously with the great 
modern Exhibition next year. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE PEEL TESTIMONIALS. 


TaERE never has been, at any period, such a desire 
to record admiration of any individual as that now 
expressed for the late Sir Robert Peel. Manu- 
facturing towns and cities throughout the kingdom 
are vying with each other as to which shall do the 
most; and though the subscriptions are yet in 
progress—none closed—the amount already paid 
misimmense. Foremost amongst the number of 
places anxious to testify their regard for the late 
statesman, London may be mentioned as claiming 
four—the Government monument, to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey ;* one for the city; one for the 
Westend; and the poor man’s testimonial. Then 
there are Liverpool, Bury, Manchester, Salford, 
Leeds, Tamworth, Brighton, and others. Brighton, 
we hear, has already made its election—namely, to 
found a public library for the working classes; but 
by far the greater number have collected their 
subscriptions for the avowed purpose of erecting 
statues or sculpture in some form. 





me That the Government may not commission a sculptor 
execute this monument until after the Exhibition of 1851, 
a yde Park, seems a strong desire on the part of many 
Ptors in London, and, for the purpose of having it with. 
a petitioned Lord John Russell. The memorial 
waht h the wish that it shall form the reward for the best 
py section contributed to the exhibition. So far 
a but as that exhibition is open to all the world, it 
vik pln d not, remain in England; for if they link it 
i rewards, their request will have but little effect 
With they narrow it with the condition that it remains 
oh Englishman,—in fact, it would be against the 
ple upon which the awards are to be made, and 
therefore commissioners may not entertain it, 





The question now arises, how are the best works 
to be obtained? for we cannot but think it one of 
those rare opportunities by which may be shown 
to future generations the exact style, character, 
state, or progress of sculpture in our own time. 
Then—for the honour of the statesman, for the 
honour of British art, and for the honour of the 
committees who control the whole—let the works 
erected be the best our artists can produce. Now 
the committees have the whole control, and it is 
well to remember that on them must fall the 
blame of any failures. Presupposing, therefore, 
that the committees are composed of men who 
bring with them to the task the essential elements 
of taste and judgment, then a competition, open 
to all comers, should be declared ; or if they doubted 
their own ability, then should they have the wis- 
dom to refer the selection of the designs to those 
more competent, and many are to be found fully 
fitted for the office. We advocate, for these rea- 
sons, a fair and honest competition in every case, 
notwithstanding our experience reminds us of some 
shameful departures from justice for the sake of 
personal friends; of designs being returned un- 
opened; of a successful candidate finishing his 
statue in the model, and purchasing the marble a 
month before the decision of the council; and of 
other jobs too barefaced almost for belief, and, we 
regret to add, useless tomention. We say, notwith- 
standing we know all this, we also know there are 
men eminently qualified to select, and whose minds 
and actions are above all taint of partiality. But in 
order to save all errors in judgment with regard to 
employing a sculptor, some committees, lacking 
self-reliance, may shield themselves with the 
reputation of some one or two eminent in the art, 
and when fenced behind the verdict the public has 
accorded, think they are not to be questioned, 
as to having done quite right. But it may not be 
out of place to remark, that those who are eminent 
are generally, if not always, well and fully em- 
ployed, and that there are others who have all the 
energy and genius to become so, yet who have 
never had the road open to them, and in conse- 
quence, as we have good reason to know, work as 
journeymen for others with less merit than them- 
selves, though they are thus selected to carry off 
the public prizes and monopolize the market. 
We would not degrade either art or artists by beg- 
ging a trial for the real working-men as a boon, 
believing it should be conceded to them as a right; 
the reason why it should be so, simply seems to re- 
solve itself into this—that with the committees rest 
the reputation and well-being of gifted men ; for 
if they vote the production of the works to those 
who have already acquired a name, without their 
venture in the task, they absolutely deny to others 
the chance and power of so doing. This cannot 
be just, and therefore is a matter worthy calm 
reflection.* 


THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 


Srvce the last revolution the administration of the 
Louvre has deserved well of the Arts and of Art- 
lovers, by an admirable classification of its treasures 
according to the time, the nation, the school, and 
even the manner of the masters. By this natural 
arrangement, the student escapes confused impres- 
sions, and the merest lounger is better able to digest 
the feast of beauty which these noble galleries offer 
to the envy and admiration of Europe. Nowhere, 
however, has the internal centralization of the 
French system been more despotic than in the Arts. 


* Since writing the foregoing, we are informed that the 
ts for Westminster Abbey and Manchester have 
been assigned, without competition, to two distinguished and 
favoured artists. At Manchester, we were told that nearly 
50002. had been subscribed, and that very few indeed of the 
Committee knew anything about the Fine Arts; they may, 
therefore, have chosen the safest part, and left the censure, 
if any, to fall on the sculptor, and not, or only partly, on 
themselves. In London the same reasoning could scarcely 
be urged. Bury was stated to have raised about 30002. and 
Salford 12007. The Working Man’s Testimonial has expe- 
rienced greater difficulties ; from its wide-spread ramifica- 
tions it could not be easily wrought out,—Ep, L. G. 





So strong is the determination of all the genius, 
skill, and intelligence (not to speak of the discon- 
tent) of the nation to the metropolis, that you 
will scarcely find in the provinces a town where 
the Arts are held in any honour, where a decent 
gallery is supported, or where the few masterpieces 
that may have chanced to take refuge in troublous 
times into these too scarce hiding-places, are not 
studiously ignored by the inhabitants, and perhaps 
only indebted for an occasional peep of daylight to 
the business-like inquisitiveness of some handbook- 
learned Englishman. Paris, indeed, is the cosmo- 
polis of Art ; but is not the ‘‘ City of Revolutions” 
somewhat a volcanic depository for works which, 
after all, are the purest triumph and the noblest 
glory of nations and cities ? 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts has issued a 
notice in reference to the Exhibition of 1851, 
stating their opinion that the most useful work 
they can undertake, and one they believe to be 
strictly auxiliary to the views of their Royal Presi- 
dent, his Royal Highness the Prince Albert, and of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition, 
will be to encourage the production of philosophi- 
cal treatises on the various departments of the 
Exhibition, which shall set forth the peculiar ad- 
vantages to be derived from each to the arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce of the country; and they 
accordingly offer, in the name of the society, the 
large medal and 25/. for the best, and the society’s 
small medal and 10/. for the second best treatise 
on the objects exhibited in the section of raw ma- 
terials and produce ; the same for the best and 
second best treatise on the objects exhibited in the 
section of machinery; the best and second best 
treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
manufactures; and the best and the second best 
treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
fine arts. 

Each of the eight treatises must occupy, and not 
exceed, eighty pages of the size of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

The society will also award its large medal and 
twenty-five guineas for the best general treatise 
upon the Exhibition, treated commercially, politi- 
cally, and statistically; and small medals for the 
best treatises on any special objects or class of 
objects exhibited. 

The treatises for which rewards are given are to 
be the property of the society; and if deemed 
suitable for publication, should the Council see fit, 
they will cause the same to be printed and pub- 
lished, and will award to the author the net amount 
of any profits which may arise from the publication 
after the payment of the expenses. 

The treatises to be delivered at the society's 
house on or before the 30th June, 1851. 

In announcing this list, there is no intention on 
the part of the Council to confine the rewards of 
the society to the subjects named there, though, 
for the reasons given, they do not anticipate that 
communications of interest on other subjects will 
be submitted. 

To the 1st. of last month it appears demands for 
space in the building had been made for as much 
as 27,774 feet of floor or counter space, and 24,243 
feet of wall or hanging space, by 509 intending ex- 
hibitors for the metropolis only. From Paris we 
learn that 1212 Frenchmen are enrolled to send 
their productions to the Exhibition. 


GREAT THINGS EASILY DONE, 


MIRACLES have not ceased since Huntingdon, §.S. 
(Sinner Saved) could get a pair of leather inex- 
pressibles from the Lord by praying for them. He 
is quite eclipsed by one calling himself Herr Miiller, 
founder of a new sect, Zhe Craik-and-Mullerites, 





who has built and endowed an Orphan House in 
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Somersetshire, simply by praying for the means. 
Here three hundred children are said to be already 
located and provided for, at the cost of nearly 
34,000/., and now more is to be prayed for to 
enable Herr Miiller to extend the establishment, 
and increase the number of its inhabitants. The 
mystery of this business, and the objects that may 
be in view, we cannot pretend to fathom; but we 
would suggest that a good use might be made of 
so powerful an alien amongst us. Suppose, for 
instance, he was apprehended as an impostor 
(worse than the begging letter-writer, or Joseph 
Ady), and obliged to prove that he could really 
obtain what he wished by secret prayer in the ap- 
propriate police cell. Then make him pray for a 
fund to carry out the grand Exhibition of 1851, 
or hand him over to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to pray off the National Debt! 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. DAVID WILLIAMS. 


(We are indebted for this saddening sketch to a valued 
correspondent, and we see not why such tributes should be 
reserved for the tomb.—Eb. L. G.]* 

THE subjoined notice was in type, and would have 
appeared in our last impression but for a press of mat- 
ter ; since when the fatal event so surely foreseen has 
occurred more suddenly than had been anticipated. 
Death has come to release from sufferings as painful 
to friends to witness as to the patient to endure, a 
truly remarkable man. The last three months 
have been to him a protracted martyrdom, allevi- 
ated, indeed, by the unremitting solicitude and the 
vigilant devotion of his eminent friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. Pring; but the malady was too subtle 
to arrest, and the organic derangement too profound 
to eradicate. Science, alas! is not always able to 
save science. He had long (writes our correspond- 
ent) seen his end approaching, and with all the 
firmness of a great intellect, and the fine simplicity 
of heart that pervaded his whole character, had 
looked death steadily in the face as a welcome 
friend. Latterly he had often and calmly prayed 
for the last and only perfect rest from the ‘long 
disquiet” of life. About ten days before his death, 
feeling somewhat easier for a brief moment, he 
conversed with a serene cheerfulness with his phy- 
sician and his eldest son, and with a sad smile on 
the brow always intelligent, but now brightening 
with the last rays of life, alluding to the labours of 
twenty years, of which the fame and the reward 
were to be posthumous, he quoted the fine lines of 
Milton : 


“ But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 
* * * * * 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.” 


The eve of his dissolution, knowing that the time 
of his departure was come, he felt (he said) “‘ the 
blind Fury flitting about him.” The agony con- 
tinued through the night, and was only relieved 
by that last delusive “lightning” before death, 
as physicians call it, which is but the capitulation 
to mortality. Five minutes before noon on Satur- 
day last, he stretched out his hand to his eldest 
son (the probable inheritor, we believe, of the 
father’s ‘‘ unfulfilled renown,”) and with an intense 
last look faintly murmured, ‘This is the close,” 
and so ceased amongst men a great spirit. It is 
consoling to feel that his calm lucidity of mind 
never abandoned him to the last, The death of so 
genuine a ‘‘worker” in science is, we repeat, a 
national bereavement. Truly 

“it is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind.” 

It is no long time since we had to announce, as a 
public loss, (though not by death,) the sudden and 
disastrous extinction of a strong intelligence, and 
the disappearance of a name, not only dear to the 
science which he loved and adorned, but rendered 
familiar to the public as well by social position 
and distinguished friendships, as by the character- 





* L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. 








istic bonhommie, the independent views, and the 
active originality displayed by that eminent person 
in a widening sphere of public usefulness. We 
have just learned with deep regret, (in which, we 
know, the whole world of science will participate,) 
the dangerous, we fear hopeless, malady which 
threatens to deprive our country of yet another of 
the most eminent and untiring labourers in the 
same rich field of investigation. The subject of 
our present notice, however, belongs more exclu- 
sively to science, and it is to the indefatigable and 
patient devotion of the Geologist that we dedicate 
these few lines of recognition, asa tribute of sincere 
admiration and regret. In a picturesque village 
(of which he is, at once, the Rector and the principal 
land-owner) in the heart of the loveliest and softest 
county in England, and at the foot of the old 
Mendip hills, which have been to his ‘hammer ” 
a mine of purer wealth than Californian gold, the 
Rev. David Williams has buried long and laborious 
years in amassing materials for an elaborate and 
exhaustive work, which, we rejoice to find, his 
present affliction has arrived too late to abridge. 
This true labour of love comprises the entire 
geology of Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall; and from the Mendip range to the 
Land’s End, we may almost literally say he has 
not ‘“‘left a stone unturned.” So jealous has he 
been of leaving this chosen ground of research in- 
completely tilled—of sparing from the harvest of 
discovery, even for the after-gleaner—so apprehen- 
sive of not exhausting treasures found, that he has 
gone over and over again, with a noble avarice, 
unwearied and unsated, striking deeper the fur- 
rows of analysis and comparison, expanding the 
theory, widening the induction, maturing the last 
results. 

So absolute has been the retirement of a life 
absorbed in these labours (relieved only by the 
duties and charities of a sacred office), that his 
name is comparatively unknown to the general 
public.* He has only emerged ‘from the midst 
of his Cabala” to attend the annual gatherings of 
the British Association, as an active member of his 
** section ;” or to be present at some other of the 
numerous public or private scientific réunions 
scattered over the country. But to his geological 
brethren the frank open brow, the energetic and 
hearty countenance, the weighty frame, the almost 
rustic simplicity of manner, chastened by a certain 
refinement and repose, have been long familiar, and 
will be keenly missed. 

A large and liberal thinker, free from all nar- 
rowness and prejudice, uniting the humility of a 
Christian philosopher with the self-reliance of 
powers strengthened by study, his papers, like his 
conversation, are remarkable for a quiet and xaif 
humour of expression, veiling popularly (as it 
were) a stratum of strong, clear, solid reasoning. 
Bold and sincere in his convictions, he entertained 
acontempt for mere dilettanteism, the superficial 
dandyism of science. 

We remember to have made a pilgrimage to 
Bleadon with a distinguished member of the British 
Association. We found the retreat of science 
encumbered, within and without, with the im- 
perishable exwiv of the ransacked hills. Not 
a table, a chair, or a sofa without its antediluvian 
occupant. The very lawn and the approaches to 
the house strewed with fossil remains such as few 
museums can boast. In the midst of a large room 
so densely tenanted sat the geologist, as on a 
narrow isthmus between the labours of the past and 
the triumphs of the future ; like Marius amidst the 
ruins of Carthage, or (if you will) like a half-tide 
rock in a mounting sea. He told us that we saw 
only his inferior specimens, that the best were 
already in London in the engraver’s hands. He 
was actually engaged in transcribing “fair” the 
last sheets of the work to which we have alluded. 


* It has often been recorded, however, with due eulogy in 
our pages, and his communications to the British Associa- 
tion always reported by us, and generally under his own 
accurate supervision.—Eb. L. G. 





It was in gazing wistfully on the sharp grey outling 
of the Mendips, that he had first yearned to pier 
the hidden secrets of the hills. On parting fron 
him, our friend exclaimed that it was good to tak 
with so clear a spirit, so unhackneyed a natup, 
‘* There is science in earnest! with all the simpli. 
city inseparable from the sincere and the strong! 
What an honour to the country! But the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men.” 

Placed under the care of a physician who to skill 


unites the devotion of sympathy, the patient suffers 


the agony and exhaustion of a cruel and lingering 
malady with admirable fortitude and resignation, 
and it is some consolation to him in all the bitter. 
ness of bereaved children and sorrowing friends, (it 
is a gleam of comfort even to them !) that the mind 
remains unclouded and serene, and that the labour 
and fruit of so many years is not unfinished. In the 
brief intervals of convalescence the last pages were 
transcribed. This work will be his noblest testa. 
ment. 

It is singular that so many of our geologists 
should belong to the sacred profession. It would 
seem as if ordained to show that Science is not the 
enemy, ‘‘as dull fools suppose,” but the handmaid 
of Religion. We make no apology for so longa 
notice of one of those solitary workers who, u- 
known to their generation, fill posterity with the 
warmth and light of their names. If the death of 
a statesman or of a warrior be a public misfortune, 
the stroke of fate, that palsies the hand and strikes 
dumb the voice of science, is no less a national and 
universal calamity. 


Dr. Ingram.—Died on Thursday week, aged 
seventy-eight, after a short illness, at his lodgings, 
Trinity College, the Rev. James Ingram, D.D., 
President of Trinity College, and rector of Gar. 
sington, Oxon. Dr. Ingram, on the death of Dr. 
Thomas Lee, was elected to the headships of Trinity 
College in 1824. He proceeded to the degree of 
Master of Arts on the 8th of May, 1800; to that 
of Bachelor of Divinity on the 1st of December, 
1808; and to that of Doctor in Divinity on the 
10th of July, 1824. Besides his Memorials of 
Oxford, a work of great antiquarian research, pub- 
lished in 1827, he was the author of a translation 
of the Saxon Chronicle, an Inaugural Lecture on 
the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, an editionof 
Quintilian de Institutione Oratoria, a Topographi- 
cal Memoir of Codford St. Mary, Wilts, and wasa 
frequent contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine 
and other periodical publications. He took a 
leading part in the latest proceedings of the Arche- 
ological Institute at its Oxford Congress. 

Mrs. W. Clifford.—This lady, whose death was 
so currently reported at the time of Mrs. Glover’ 
decease, continued in life, but deplorable health, 
till the 5th instant, when she died at tlie residence 
of her son-in-law, Mr. W. Harrison, Frith-street, 
Soho. For twenty-eight years she occupied a most 
respectable position on the Haymarket stags 
always correct and perfect in her parts, and in 
private life as much esteemed as in public. 


— 





MUSIC. 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Reporter.) 
Gloucester, Thursday night, 
September 12th. 

Ir is a good thing that we musical men have ~! 
little “‘out ” as well as the learned congressors 
the sciences. After a London season, with evey 
delicacy of music served up always pro forma, 
runs considerable danger of becoming tired with it; 
what with the same songs, the same operas, 
same players, the same town-dressed poor 
striving to be entertained, the same faces an¢" 
same places. But these musico-charitable Assoc 
tions, such as we have now the pleasure of attending 
come in as a real blessing to fiddlers. First, there 
is something refreshing in skimming through a 
ture meads covered with natural country cows, 
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whirling along the sides of wooded hills above 
the winding river; then we come amongst the 
country people, not the clowns, but the festival 
folks ; stout, tall, oldish gentlemen, in blue coats 
and gilt buttons, yellow waistcoats, and white 
cravats, with honest red faces and short grey hair. 
These are some of the best of people, and many are 
to be seen here escorting their blooming fresh-look- 
ing daughters, and their rather grand-looking 
mammas. There is nature in this, and while we wit- 
ness the real and unsophisticated enjoyment that 
seems to pervade all, we can hardly suppress a regret 
that a town life and what we call a cultivated taste 
have somewhat spoilt our enjoyment and rendered us 
perhaps too fastidious. It is a fresh sensation, too, to 
hear the sublime music of the great composers, while 
the mind is full of the “‘ pleasure of the plains,” &c. 
There is something very imposing also in the 
solemn ancient cathedral, all grey and worn 
by time; the interior has a very grand, or rather 
sombre appearance, from the nave being formed of 
two rows of immense round Saxon columns, joined 
by round arches, all quite plain, with the exception 
of the zigzag ornament; we cannot tell why, but 
it seems to carry the thoughts to the Druidical pe- 
riod. The nave is not good for sound, but the 
place lends a great enchantment to the music, and 
in all our old cathedrals it acquires a solemn, 
mysterious sort of breadth of expression. We no- 
ticed this particularly during some parts of the 
“Flijah,” the music of which is of a wilder cha- 
racter, so to speak, than that of the Handel model. 
These provincial festivals, or ‘‘music meetings,” 
as the country people call them, of the three choirs 
of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, are asso- 
ciated with our earliest recollections of music; and 
deep and lasting has been the impression left in those 
early days, when, having bribed the door-keeper, 
we stood concealed behind a column, and listened 
with awe to Braham’s singing “ Luther’s Hymn,” 
with the trumpet that seemed to come from heaven ; 
anda strong fancy remains, too, that about the 
same time we heard Catalani sing a wonderful duet 
with a clarionet obligato: an ideal of vocal execu- 
tion seems to exist which has never been resusci- 
tated, but, perhaps, this was the bliss of ignorance. 
All the great singers have, however, from time to 
time been heard at these meetings. The ‘ re-union” 
in the three towns is a triennial event by which, 
as it has occurred throughout the last century and 
a quarter, it has become quite a help to reckon. 
People paint up their houses regularly for it, white 
walls and bright green window-sashes, and make 
themselves quite as smart. Charity isthe object 
of the Festival, yet it seems charity to the singers 
and players, as, for years, the expenses have 
not been paid by the tickets, and nothing would be 
got for the distressed widows and orphans of the 
clergy, unless by the collection which is made after 
each performance at the door: indeed the twelve 
stewards are gentlemen who offer themselves a 
Willing sacrifice to suffer to an amount varying from 
20/. to 60/.; the plates generally collect from 800/. 
to 1000/. This collection at the door is really 
rather a ludicrous affair, and does not at all obey 
the rule to “let not the right hand know what 
thy left hand doeth.” It is conducted in this way: 
about twenty ladies begin towards the end of each 
performance to disturb everybody by going out to- 
wards the door, protected by as many gentlemen ; 
here they are arranged in two rows, with their 
squires behind, and armed with large pewter plates. 
The whole of the numerous and oppressed audience 
en has to débouche through this pass, like the 
ys at school going through fire and water; but 
that person must be dead indeed to every feeling, 
Whether of charity or ostentation, who can resist. 
It takes about an hour to empty the cathedral 
through this strait of fair beggars. 
ese music meetings originated with the annual 
assembling of the choristers to practise their choral 
nee, In 1724, Dr. T. Bisse, chancellor of Here- 
onl, proposed a collection for charitable purposes 


made at the church doors, and 81/, 10s, was 





the first sum obtained ; it was continued each year, 
though with fluctuating success, but in 1809, at 
Worcester, it rose to 810/. Before the union of 
the choirs, the Hereford choristers met weekly in 
the hall of the Vicars-choral to perform ; the only 
pay received was ale, cider, and tobacco, except 
the leader, Mr. Woodcock, who had 5s. per night. 
In these primitive times, too, the audience paid 
nothing, and their names were inserted in a book ; 
absentees were fined sixpence; at the annual meet- 
ings the tickets were 2s. 6d., and Mr. Woodcock re- 
ceived one guinea for managing the whole meeting. 

This present meeting is the 127th ; the presidents 
are all of the great people from the three counties, 
with fourteen stewards. The vocalists are Madame 
Sontag, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Lucombe, Miss Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Lawler, and Herr 
Formes. The band is small but complete, and all 
good men and true, with H. Blagrove as leader. 
The chorus seems to be chosen principally from the 
provincial societies, for we recognise but few 
London faces in the piled-up crowd. 

The Tuesday morning was occupied by the usual 
church service, with the chants of Tallis, Handet’s 
Jubilate in D, with the anthem and duet of Boyce, 
‘Blessed is he,” and “ Here shall soft charity,” and 
the Dettingen Te Deum, which, as we have heard 
it at every festival for this twenty years, is rather a 
tedium. Some change is required in the arrange- 
ment of the first morning. 

At the concert in the evening there was really 
nothing to call for more than the usual remarks of 
commendation—nothing new, even to a provincial 
audience, in these times, when a man dines at Liver- 
pool and goes to the Opera on the same day in Lon- 
don. Miss Williams, however, showed her good taste 
by selecting the beautiful aria of Gluck, “ Che faro,” 
from the Orfeo. She is singing better than we ever 
remember her. Madame Sontag is determined to 
seek the bubble reputation of popularity and rounds 
of applause, in the ear-tickling musical-glass style 
of singing in every form—‘ The Soldier tired,” the 
Swiss air of Eckert, ‘‘Home, sweet home,” and 
Rode’s air. The policy of this is clever, though it 
betrays but a mercenary taste and a lack of the love 
of art. The only opportunity she gives us of doing 
justice to her is in the mornings. In the Elijah, 
on Wednesday, she sang the air that opens the 
second part—‘‘ Hear ye, Israel;” but the nave is 
not suited to her delicate style, and much of the 
beauty of her singing is lost. This morning, in the 
Creation, she sang the beautiful ‘‘ With verdure 
clad,” with charming feeling. It is one of the best 
pieces of her more classical style. Madame Castellan 
is very successful in everything, and is heard to 
greater advantage than any of the ladies at the 
Cathedral. She sings with more firmness and power, 
and indeed, in the E/ijah she was quite the sus- 
tainer of the interest; fur Miss Dolby was tuo unwell 
to be effective as usual, and Miss Lucombe’s place 
was supplied. In the evenings, too, Castellan is 
particularly welcome, and has rivetted our love of 
the lyric muse by her delightful singing of ‘‘ Prendi 
per me,” the ‘ Dove sono,” and ‘‘ Quand je quittais 
la Normandie.” Miss Dolby has sung the ‘‘ Nobil 
Signor” (Huguenots), but has not been so good 
as usual. Herr Formes is a great gun here, and 
affords the country people an opportunity of hear- 
ing what they think most highly of —‘‘a fine deep 
bass voice.” He has not sung in the sacred per- 
formances, but at the concerts gave us the ‘In 
diesen Neilingen,” from the Zaubcrflite ; Schubert's 
“‘Der Wanderer,” which he sang very finely ; as an 
encore he gave us an English ballad, and sang it 
very expressively. At the last concert this evening 
he gave the celebrated “ Piff paff,” from the 
JTuguenots, with all his remarkable fire and force. 
Mr. Sims Reeves continues to affect the alternate 
whispering and bawling system, a method peculiarly 
his own. In this style he has favoured us with the 
** Adelaide,” perhaps the best of his songs, the 
“Fra poco,” the ‘“ Native worth,” in the Creation, 
and Handel’s fine recitative and aria from Jephtha— 





‘*Deeper and deeper still.” But oh, what a falling 
off from Braham! his place is not yet filled. Mr. 
Lockey has been very successful in everything, and 
has raised his reputation considerably. His voice 
has gained in power and is very sweet in quality ; 
his style, too, is conscientious and unaffected. 
After the Beethoven service in C this morning, 
which was exceedingly well performed, except it 
were a little hurried, we had the ‘‘ Lauda Zion” 
(Mendelssohn), and then a miscellaneous selection 
of many rather antiquated favourites ; but there was 
one novelty, in Dr. Wesley’s new sacred song, per- 
formed for the first time. It is rather a cantata 
than a song, for the voice part seems to have been 
less thought out than the accompaniments, which 
struck us as rich and original, and skilfully written. 
The voice part is common and deficient in character. 

Altogether this festival has been hitherto a very 
productive one, and the attendance quite full on 
each day; and as the strictest economy has been 
exercised in every department, we hope to be able 
to state that the charity has benefited to an amount 
greaterthan usual, Ofthe precise sums we shall only 
be able to speak in a future Gazette. The “Messiah” 
remains for to-morrow morning, which will end 
the music of the meeting. It would be difficult to 
say anything new of this sublime achievement of 
Handel’s genius, so that we do not so much regret 
our inability to report it in time. The Gloucester 
people do not yet evince the real feeling for music ; 
they go to hear certain oratorios to be charitable, 
and proper, and fashionable; but they think no- 
thing of moving about and talking, irrespective of 
a beautiful symphony of Mozart, or even during 
the grand mass in C of Beethoven this morning. 
The music, we fear, cannot be said to have been of 
the best, however it may have been found to answer 
the purpose. In these times the best must be had, 
as mere mediocrity will not be encouraged. The 
sacred performances have been good, but the secu- 
lar concerts would have been much improved by 
instrumental solos or quartetts. With one exeption 
—that of Mr. Blagrove’s violin solo—there has 
been nothing of the kind. 


Madame Ugalde, the Sontag of the Opera Comique 
for refined method and dazzling facility of vocaliza- 
tion, has just returned to Paris from a long absence, 
with, we are happy to say, restored voice and 
health renewed. She isannounced to sing Elizabeth 
(the Queen) in Ambroise Thomas’ Songe d'une Nuit 
d’Eté, expressly composed for her voice, but which 
at the last moment she had been compelled by 
sudden illness to renounce in favour of a young and 
intelligent artiste, Mdlle. Lefebre ; who, the French 
papers say, after establishing the success of the 
opera and her own by her charming talent, and 
having sustained the part for fifty nights, resigns it 
with a courtesy and self-denial worthy of all praise. 

The Jenny Lind Songs. —The New York Tribune 
says that the Jenny Lind competition songs were 
pouring in at the rate of thirty or forty a day, and 
would amount to more than 1000. What a lyrical 
people the Americans must be ! 





THE DRAMA. 


Olympic Theatre.—A drama in three acts, called 
Giralda, and avowedly taken from the French of 
M. Scribe, was produced here on Thursday evening. 
To give any account of the plot within reasonable 
limits is out of the question; it is so intricate as to 
present unexpected variety at every turn, yet so 
neatly constructed as to flow on without weariness, 
and with complete congruity from beginning to 
end. The scene is laid in Spain in the seventeenth 
century, and the characters consist « f princes and 
peasants, mixed up together most inextricably, 
and involved in a series of adventures from which 


| there is no escape but at the dramatist’s pleasure, 


and to which there is no termination but the fall 
of the curtain, ‘The incidents upon which the 
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story is founded arise from the intended marriage 
of a miller, from pecuniary motives only, with a 
peasant girl who has a secret lover whose face she 
has never seen, and who, moreover, excites the admi- 
ration of a libertine prince, happening, at the time, 
with his jealous princess, to pass the night in the 
miller’s house. The unknown lover is, however, 
always at hand to protect his mistress, and by his 
management contrives in the end to satisfy the 
miller whom he has displaced, and by restoring 
the princess and prince to satisfactory matri- 
monial relations, to obtain their consent to his 
marriage with Giralda. The rapidity with which 
the incidents follow one another—the unexpected 
turns they take—the continued equivoque that is 
kept up—and the clearness with which all is car- 
ried on, combine to make Giralda a most amusing 
drama. Almost its only fault, which it bears in 
common with most of its school, is want of cha- 
racter, all the personages are conventional. With 
the exception of that of the Muller, which was played 
with great comic effect by Mr. Compton, there is 
not a distinct character in the piece. Mrs. Stirling 
gave to the part of Giralda more variety and force 
than it seemed capable of eliciting, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leigh Murray both made the most of very 
tame and commonplace personages. The piece 
was listened to with great and genuine interest, 
and was loudly applauded, both in its progress and 
at the end. It is mounted with some very pretty 
scenery by Mr. Shalders. We were glad to see the 
house extremely well attended. 


Haymarket Theatre—Mr. Hudson has been play- 
ing during the past week several of his old and 
favourite characters. We observe the management 
have announced a version of Giralda for Monday. 


Princess’s Theatre.—The 21st is, it seems, fixed 
for the opening right of the Princess’s under the 
new direction, and a revival of Hamlet is to set the 
seal of ‘‘legitimate” on the undertaking. We 
believe that so worthy an attempt to enlist the 
support of the admirers of English plays will not 
fail for want of public patronage. The directors 
have every element of success before them. Let 
them combine their various resources skilfully—let 
them consider the taste of the public as paramount 
to the wishes of their own staff, and we prophesy a 
successful season to themselves and an agreeable 
one to their friends and supporters. 

Mr. John Reeve.—We are glad to hear that Mr. 
John Reeve has recovered from his late accident, 
and is playing at the Amphitheatre at Liverpool, 
with great humour, with Mr. Buckstone. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





** 4 YORKSHIREMAN’S COAT OF ARMS.” 


To wit: “A Fly, a Flea, a Magpie, and a Flitch 
of Bacon.” 

A Cockney “fling” at the natives of the North 
Countrie, and with Cockneys all Northerns are either 
Scots or Yorkshiremen. The Cockneydom explana- 
tion is, ‘That a Fly will drink with any man, and 
so will a Yorkshireman ; a Flea will bite any man, 
and so will a Yorkshireman ; a Magpie will chatter 
with any one, and so will a Yorkshireman ; and as 
for a Fiitch of Bacon, it is of no worth till is hung, 
no more is a Yorkshireman.” 

The chronicler of this cutting saw begs leave to 
say that, although he is not a native of “ Broad 
Yorkshire,” should the Londoners ever see proper 
to alter, or make any addition to the heraldic 
bearings of Yorkshire, not to forget to give a 
Fighting Cock. For a Yorkshire Game Cock of the 


true breed will turn his tail upon none of his 
species ; and as for athorough-bred Yorkshire Tyke 
(i.e. a Yorkshireman), I feel confident that he would 
not only face three Cockneys, but would give them 
all, one after another, what he would call a “reet 
good benzilling. 


M. A, D. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LETTER THE SECOND.—MARCH 24TH. 


’T18 the Sabbath morning, Bertha, yet the Sabbath bells but jar 

’Gainst my feelings, all in tumult; ’gainst my heart, whose pulse is war; 
Oh the speeches which I fashion’d, word by word, and inly spoke 

Through the long night’s sleepless watching, ere the loitering morn awoke. 


As the drawn and dark’ning curtains shut the early beam of day 
From the lofty archéd ceiling—from the lone couch where I lay, 
Myriad words came stern before me, myriad thoughts my soul imbued 
With a colour stern of temper, and a purpose unsubdued ! 


« Never—never !” cried I; ‘‘ never will I bend with feelings mute, 
Humbling every wish, will, fancy—every thought his mood to suit ; 
Never—never ! sooner wither ’mid this winter of the brain— 

Sooner years of nights made sleepless—sooner endlessness of pain.” 


Noon shed amber through the casem®"t ere I ventured down the stair ; 
Cold it seem’d—and lone and stately, as no footstep had been there ; 
All within remain’d unalter’d—yet the very mirror took 

Shades of sadness; my own features seem’d my own self to rebuke. 


There was laughter—light, elastic ; voluble as music floats 

On a tide of silver breaking into drops of ringing notes ; 

Some one entered—’twas De Montfort—she with whom I was to ride, 
And my pride wept tears, though hidden, as she laughing sought my side. 


Oh, be sure I did not spare him; I uncloth’d his specious cue 

Of affection, fear, and such like, lest some danger might ensue ! 
As she left me who should enter, just as nothing had occurr’d, 

But D’Auverne, who clasped closely—fondly—and without a word. 


Quick his arm I threw beyond me, saying—“ Sir, let me be gone— 

I, of course, must bend in all things; you, it seems, give way in none! 
Follow then your inclination, follow out each selfish line 

Even as you please, and, henceforth, from this hour I'll follow mine!” 


So he paused again; then, smiling, tried to coax me to his will, 

Saying, ‘‘ For so slight a matter, shall we live in anger still? 

Look within mine eyes, dear Laura, there my heart you may behold ;”— 
“Sir,” I said, ‘‘the heart I see there—is a heart that loves but gold !” 


Bertha—scarce the words were given—passion-spoken—passion-born— 
Rudely—rashly—falsely utter'd ;—utter’d, too, with needless secorn— 

Ere my heart burn’d to recall them, as I saw him start, and gaze 

Ashy pale, as one bewilder’d—half in anguish—half amaze ! 

“God, oh God!” he cried; ‘‘ what evil have I done that this should be! 

I, whose love—whose love—oh weakness, tears!—unmanly tears to see ; 
Never,” groan’d he, ‘‘have you loved me; and ’tis better we should part— 
You, to fashion’s giddy minions ; I—to wretchedness of heart.” 


Out the door he trembling hurried,—out my heart the passion came, 
And I sat rebuked, admonish’d, in my bitterness of shame ; ; 
Oh this pride—this pride, my Bertha; ’tis a fiend from which to shrink, 
Many a cup of human sorrow forceth it the lip to drink. 








VARIETIES. 

Roundabout News /—The Architect of last Satur- 
day has copied from the Atheneum the paragraph 
relating to the discovery of a Merovingian Cemetery 
at Envermeu ; but instead of quoting the Journal 
whence it took the article, like its precursor it also 
quotes as its authority the Revue de Rouen. How 
fair and just! Verily, one good turn deserves 
another. 


The British Museum, after being shut a week 
for cleaning and brushing up, was re-opened on 
Monday, with the grateful addition of a new sup- 
plementary catalogue in 150 volumes. Other im- 
proved arrangements are well spoken of; but we 
have not ascertained how far they are calculated to 
satisfy the objections and opinions of the wholesale 
censurers of the National Institution. 

Blackfriar’s Bridge, it is said, is likely to be closed, 
in consequence of the apparent farther sinking of 
one of the centre arches. 
for Waterloo. 


Ordnance Map of London.—At the last monthly 


general Court of the Metropolitan Commission of | 


Sewers, ‘‘It was ordered that the reduced sheets 
of the Ordnance Map, on a scale of twelve inches 
to a wile, should be sold to the public at 2d. per 
sheet, the map comprising forty-four sheets in all.” 
A correspondent of the Z'imes, however, states that 





he was baffled in his endeavour to procure such as 
he wanted, 





It will be a good thing |ject and on every hand, appears to be assuming 


| Arctic Expeditions.—Sir John Ross has written 


to the Hudson’s Bay Company from Holsteinberg, 
in Davis’ Straits, about 67°30 N. lat., where he 
had arrived in the Felix, and the Mary in company. 
Sir John had got on board a Danish Esquimaux 
interpreter, and was proceeding on his course by 
Whalefish Islands, and up the east side of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

The Parks.—There are some unpleasant conjec- 
tures afloat about projected encroachments on St. 
James’s and the Green Park, besides the immense 
temporary occupation of Hyde Park, which we 
most sincerely hope are not well founded. It 
would be a sad thing to risk so much of the enviable 
popularity of our Queen and her Consort by any 
process of this kind. " 

The Church of England.—The schism in the 


| Church of England which the Literary Gazeite long 
| ago and repeatedly predicted, from the signs of the 


times, to be almost an inevitable consequence $ 
the conflicting opinions entertained on every su 


a very tangible and operative form. We are, 
common, we presume, with all the world, pre- 
sented with a prospectus of a reforming association 
calling itself The Wickliffe Club, which declares its 


‘objects to be a recasting of the Prayer-book and 
| Catechism, a remodelling of the relations between 
| the Church and State, a modification of the Epis- 


copacy, and the erection of a hierarchical oo 
ment above all other human control. _Many other 
hardly minor changes are announced, including 4 
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Equalization of Church Property,*a veto of Parishio- 
ners on the appointment of Ministers by Patronage, 
(which patronage it is proposed to correct,) and a 
variety of farther reformations, all to be effected in 
the name of the Most High and the Saviour, whose 
true worshippers and interpreters the members of 
the Wickliffe Club affirm and proclaim themselves 
to be. This is the movement we foresaw. 


Electro-Magnetism as a Motive Power.—Professor 
Page, in the lectures which he is now delivering 
before the Smithsonian Institution, states that there 
is no longer any doubt of the application of this 

wer as a substitute for steam. An immense bar 
of iron, weighing 1601b., was made to spring up by 
magnetic action, and to move rapidly up and down, 
dancing like a feather in the air, without any 
visible support. The force operating upon the bar 
he stated to average 300lb. through ten inches of its 
motion. He said he could raise this bar 100 feet 
as readily as ten inches, and he expected no 
difficulty in doing the same with a bar weighing 
one ton, or a hundred tons. He could make a pile- 
driver, or a forge hammer, with great simplicity, 
and could make an engine with a stroke of 6, 12, 20, 
or any number of feet. He exhibited his engine of 
between four and five horse-power, operated by a 
battery contained within a space of three cubic 
feet. It looked very unlike a magnetic machine. 
It was a reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, 
and the whole engine and battery weighed about 
one ton. When the power was thrown on by the 
motion ofa lever the engine started off magnificently, 
making 114 strokes per minute; though, when it 
drove a circular saw, ten inches in diameter, sawing 
up boards an inch and a quarter thick into laths, 
the engine made but about 80 strokes per minute. 
The force operating upon this great cylinder 
throughout the whole motion of two feet was stated 
to be 600lb. when the engine was moving very 
slowly, but he had not been able to ascertain what 
the force was when the engine was running at a 
working speed, though it was considerably less. 
The most important and interesting point, however, 
is the expense of the power. Professor Page stated 
that he had reduced the cost so far that it was less 
than steam under many and most conditions, though 
not so lowas the cheapest steam-engines. With 
all the imperfections of the engine, the consumption 
of 3lb. of zinc. per day would produce one-horse 
power. The larger his engines, contrary to what 
has been known before, the greater the economy. 
Professor Page was himself surprised at the result. 
There were yet practical difficulties to be overcome, 
the battery has yet to be improved, and it remains 
yet to try the experiment on a grander scale—to 
make a power of 100 horse or more.—WNational 
Intelligencer (American paper). 


A London Society for Promoting the Establishment 
of Self-Supporting Dispensaries has recently been 
formed under the presidency of Earl Spencer and 
Lord Portman. The plan is brought forward by 
Mr. Henry L. Smith, of Southam, who has already 
succeeded in the provinces, and the purpose is to 
promote more general establishments in London 
and elsewhere. The machinery proposed is that by 
weekly contributions of about one per cent. on their 
earnings, the working classes, who would otherwise 
have to seek charitable relief, or linger in unalle- 
viated illness, should reap the advantages of the 
best medical aid. 


Roman Catholic University in Ireland. —The 
Synod of Thurles have agreed to the founding a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland, to the en- 
dowment of which Dr. Cantwell has given 11,0001., 
and the clergy are to allow 2 per cent. out of their 
incomes towards its support. Zhe Queen’s Colleges 
are stated to have been condemned as ‘‘ Godless” 


and inimical to the Romish faith, by the same 
authority, 








* The aan report of the Commissioners on Ratoet 
heomes suggests very important changes in the 
Spplication of this property,—Ep. L. G, , 





Ascent of Mont Blanc.—Galignani’s Messenger 
contains an interesting account of the ascent of 
Mont Blane by a Mr. Gretton, late of the 5th 
Fusileers, and Mr. Richards, of Wexford. Accom- 
panied by experienced guides, they accomplished 
the dangerous explvit amid great éclat, resting one 
night, as usual, on their way upwards on the rock 
of the Grand Mulets. By half-past seven on the 
following day they returned in safety, and were 
triumphantly received. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ahn's German Grammar, First Course, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— Latin Prose Composition, Part 2, third edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 

Bland’s Latin Hexameters, twentieth edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 

Bosworth on Construing, fifth edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chambers (T. K.) on Corpulence, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Comprehensive General Atlas, 4to, half bound, 7s. 6d. 

De Maistre’s The Pope in Relation to the Church, &c., 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

De Porquet’s Key to Italian Grammar, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1851, with plates, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

without plates, 7s. 6d. 

Hofland’s (Mrs.) Son of a Genius, 15th edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Houlston’s Tracts, vol. 1.: New Testament, 12mo, half- 
bound, 3s. 6d. 

Jones’s (S.) Beatrice; or, Influence of Words, post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

— and Percy’s Synopsis of Corniferous Plants, 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works, vol. 8: 
Graham’s Chemistry, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Lee’s (James) Laws of Shipping and Insurances, new edition, 
12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Light in Dark Places, Translated from the German of the 
late A. Neander, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Lyra Sanctorum, foolscap, cloth, 5s. 

Melville’s Sermons, vol. 2, 8vo, second edition, 10s. 6d. 

Millard’s (Rev. J. H.) Poetical Remains of Lucy B. West- 





wood, 2s. 

Mystery of God Finished, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

Rouse on Stamp Duties, 12mo, 5s, 

Taylor’s (J.) Sermons, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Vincent’s (R.) Life Assurance, post 8vo, ls. 

Walker's (W.) Useful Hints on Ventilation, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
icate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850. hm. s. | 1850. hm. 6. 

Sept.14 . . . 1155334] Sept.18 . . . 1154 8°7 
cs! 46 35 12°3 | 19... —5347°8 
16... —5451-2 20... —53266 
17. 2 54300 | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Our Paris correspondent writes us that the President 
and his Cherbourg tour have made the capital a nullity this 
week ; it being also the dullest period of the year for litera- 
ture and the arts. The only news he communicates relates 
to the sad issue of one of those worse than foolish exhibitions 
now become a popular show with balloon ascents. Lt. 
Gale, the aeronaut, was ‘i//ed on Sunday, at Bordeaux, in a 
balloon descent. He had gone up on the back of a pony. 
In descending, some mistake about his directions (he did 
not speak French) caused the balloon to be unloosened, 
whereby he was carried away hanging to the ropes by his 
hands. He seems to have been destroyed by being knocked 
against trees. 

We thank Outis! 
pliment were public ? 


Is it allowed us to do so as if the com- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 

/ TUTION.—TWO LAST WEEKS in London of 
the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria, who perform several 
of their National Melodies, daily at Four, and in the Even- 
ings at Half-past Eight—LECTURE on the HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at Two, 
and in the Evenings at a quarter-past Nine. LECTURE 
on CHEMISTRY by J. A. Pepper, Esq., illustrating the 
ANCIENT FIERY ORDEAL and the HANDLING of 
RED HOT METALS, daily at a quarter-past Three, and 
in the Evenings at Eight.—MODEL of WESTON’S 
PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILWAY at work daily.— 
NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some 
of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, 
and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten :—also a series, 
exhibitingscenes in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, 
daily at One o’clock.—DIV ER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c. 
—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY—CHEAP PLEASURE 
EXCURSIONS. 


T O DOVER, FOLKESTONE, 
WESTENHANGER, and CANTERBURY, every 
Saturday, at 12.30, to return by the train leaving Dover at 
11.45 A.M. on Monday. Fares, there and back—Ist class, 
20s.; 2nd class, 15s.; children under 12 years of age, 8s. 


MARGATE and RAMSGATE to LONDON 
every morning, except Sunday, by the train leaving Mar- 
gate at 10 minutes after 9 o’clock. Fares—Ist class, 10s.; 
2nd class, 7s. ; children under 12 years, 4s. 


TO RAMSGATE and MARGATE direct, in 
three hours, every day except Sunday, at half-past 12 0’clock, 
from the London Terminus of the SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY. Fares—lIst class, 10s.; 2ndclass,7s.; children 
under 12 years, 4s. Compartments reserved for Families, 


TO RAMSGATE and MARGATE direct, in 
three hours, every Saturday, at half-past 3 o’clock, from the 
London Terminus of the SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 
to return on Sunday evening or Monday morning. Fares 
(there and back)—3rd class, 10s. ; 2nd class, 15s.; Ist class, 
20s. Compartments reserved for Families. 


EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to be- 
come acquainted with this interesting branch of 
Science, will find their studies greatly facilitated by means 
of Elementary Collections, which can be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas each, arranged and sold by 
Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, 
London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the 
recent works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a 
Mahogany Cabinet with five trays, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or oc- 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, 
Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, 
Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitu- 
men, 

METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, 
Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Por- 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, 

c. 





FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, 
London clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in 
MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of 
GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral Substances 
in the Arts, illustrated by an extensive Collection of Speci- 
mens, Models, &c. 





7. D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

_4 Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82. Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 


(GUTTA PERCHA TUBING—May 


be buriedin damp or marshy ground for years, with- 
out injury. Acids, alkalies, and grease are without action 
upon it, and it is therefore valuable for conveying gas, water, 
chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly valuable for liquid manure, 
drain, and soil pipes. In case of any stoppage, an incision 
can be made with a sharp knife, and readily secured again, 
by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, it is not 
affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small 
half-inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ib. 
on the square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes 
may be had in 100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. 
The joints are easily made. The power which Gutta Percha 
Tubing possesses as a conductor of sound renders it most 
valuable for conveying messages, in lieu of bells. Every 
variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; and 
sold by their wholesale dealers. 


LD FEATHER BEDS 


RE-DRESSED, and PURIFIED by STEAM with 
PATENT MACHINERY.—This new process of dressing 
not only removes all impurities, but by expanding the 
feathers the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the 
bed rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 
3d. per lb. Old and Mothy Mattresses effectually cured and 
removed, fetched and returned, carriage free, within five 
miles. 

Heat and Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particu- 
lars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post on appli- 
cation to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Totten- 
ham-court Road, London 











678 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








"THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to 
the Zoological Society of London, is EXHIBITED 
DAILY, from | to 6 o’clock, at their Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park. The band of the First Life Guards will perform, by 
permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 4 o’clock. 
The Arab snake charmers, Jabar Abou Haijab and Mo- 
hammed Abou Merwan, will also perform on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 4 o’clock and at 5 o’clock, weather 
permitting. Admission, ls. each; Mondays, 6d. 


ARIA MANNING, GEORGE 
MANNING, and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from 
life during their trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, 
and a plan of the Kitchen where he was murdered, models 
of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square, 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, 
Large Room, 1s.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


(5 ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in 
giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at 
once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It 
will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and 
by its balsamic and healing qualities, render the Skin soft, 
P ble, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every 

umour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use 
only a short time, the Skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beau- 
tiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 
LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘“‘ PETROLINE 
SuHavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm, 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 AND 13, TicuBoRNE STREET, REGENT’Ss QUADRANT. 


HE NEW HAIR BRUSHES.— 
Have you seen the new Hair Brushes yet? They are 
called BAKER’S SINE MANUBRIUM BRUSHES, from 
their being without a handle. They are in form oval, the 
hairs being placed transversely ; they answer the purpose of 
a comb and four different brushes, viz., a hard brush, two 
medium brushes, and a soft brush. All the principal per- 
fumers at first sight have ordered a supply. They are regis- 
tered, and sold at prices to suit the prince and the peasant. 
One sight of them must satisfy every sensible person that it 
is the best hair brush ever invented. Address Mr. Baker, 
8, Murray Street, Hoxton, or at the Jerusalem, Cornhill. 


LOOR CLOTHS. 
Best quality, warranted . . . 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 9d. ” 
Common Floor Cloth. . . . 2s. 0d. o 

COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting. 
INDIA MATTING, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

















Sales by Auction. 





Lusrary, AvTocrapss, Prints, PAINTINGS, Boox- 
SHELVES, &c. 


purrick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Monday, September 
os. five following days, an extensive collection of 
in all classes of literature, the works of standard 
authors, in handsome bindings, illustrated books, Oriental, 
and other MSS. ; some highly interesting autograph letters, 
tings, and miscellaneous pro- 


FREEHOLD EsTATE IN ALDGATE, IN THE CiTY OF LONDON. 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
4 SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, September 27th, at 12, in nine lots 
(unless previously disposed of in one lot by private contract,) 
a FREEHOLD ESTATE; comprising nine dwelling-houses, 
a commodious yard, stabling, and premises, situate and 
being 20, 21, and 23, Great Somerset Street, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 7, Little Somerset Street, in the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, in the City of London, let at rents, and of the value 
of nearly #300 per annum. May be viewed, and particulars 
had of Messrs. Trinder and Eyre, Solicitors, 1, John Street, 
Bedford Row; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth 
and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








FREEHOLD EsTATE, GOLDEN-SQUARE, WESTMINSTER. 


A i ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
1¥4 sons are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, September 27th, at 12, (unless pre- 
viously disposed of by private contvact,) a FREEHOLD 
ESTATE; comprising a substantial residence and premises, 
containing accommodations for a respectable family, eligibly 
situate, No. 1, Upper John Street, nearly the corner of 
Golden Square, in the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 
in the occupation of a respectable tenant, at a rent of £60 
per annum. May be viewed, and particulars had of Messrs. 
Trinder and Eyre, Solicitors, 1, John Street, Bedford Row; 
at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, 
Poultry. 





FREEHOLD BuitpING LAND, AT CROYDON, IN THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, September 27th, at 12, (unless pre- 
viously disposed of by private contract,) TWO valuable 
PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, comprising 
about half an acre each, very eligibly situate in Addiscombe 
Lane, Croydon, Surrey, within a short distance of the 
Croydon Station of the South Eastern Railway Company, 
and nearly adjoining the Hon. East India Company’s Military 
College. May be viewed, and particulars had of Messrs. 
Trinder and Eyre, Solicitors, 1, John Street, Bedford Row ; 
at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, 
Poultry. 





In HAMPSHIRE— THE BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY, KNOWN AS 
WooDLANDSs, NEAR Emsworth, HAVANT, AND HORNDEAX, 
COMPRISING AN ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND EsTATE. 


MESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
1 SONS have received instructions from the Pro- 
prietor to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, 
September 27th, in 7 lots, (unless previously disposed of by 
private contract,) a valuable and extensive FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, comprising the beautiful castellated mansion 
known as Woodlands, situate near Emsworth and Havant, 
(at each of which there is a Railway Station, within three 
hours and a half of London, through Brighton and Chi- 
chester,) 34 miles from Horndean, 10 from Portsmouth, and 
8 from Chichester; in a fine sporting part of the county of 
Southampton and opulent neighbourhood, with delightful 
park, meadows, pleasure grounds, gardens, hothouses, &c. ; 
detached farm yards, and agricultural buildings of every 
description, coach-house, stables, and an infinity of excellent 
otfices ; together with 156 acres of fine arable, meadow, and 
wood land, chiefly within a ring fence, handsomely timbered, 
and belted with thriving plantations. More descriptive 
advertisements will appear in due time, and in the interim 
the property may be viewed with tickets only, which, with 
particulars and plans, may be obtained of J. T. Cookney, 
Esq., Solicitor, 5, Lamb’s Conduit Place; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





CAVENDISH SQuARE.—For OccuPaTION OR INVESTMENT.— 
VALUABLE LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, PRODUCING AN IMPROVED 
RENTAL OF #102 158, PER ANNUM FOR THE NEXT THREE 
YEARS, AND £60 PER ANNUM FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE 
TERM, SECURED UPON CAPITAL PREMISES IN WIMPOLE 
STREET; OR, IF PREFERRED, EARLY POSSESSION MAY BE 
OBTAINED OF THE EXCELLENT FAMILY RESIDENCE, PECU- 
LIARLY ADAPTED FOR PROFESSIONAL PURPOSES. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 

Friday, September 27th, at 12, a LEASEHOLD ESTATE ; 
comprising a capital residence and premises, advantageously 
situate, No. 4, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, contain- 
ing numerous rooms of good proportions, offices, and appur- 
tenances, in the occupation of A. Phillott, Esq.,a yearly 
tenant, at a clear rent of £110 per annum, and heldon lease 
direct from the Duke of Portland for a term, of which 32 
years were unexpired at Christmas, 1849, subject to a 
ground rent for the first four years of #7 7s. per annum, 
and for the remainder of the term £60 per annum, leaving 
until Christmas, 1853, an improved rent of £102 13s. per 
annum, and for the remaining term £60 per annum. May 
be viewed by leave of the tenant, and particulars had of Mr. 
Thomas Pryer, Solicitor, 11, Artillery Place, Finsbury; at 





engravings, miniatures, 13, 
mahogany bookcase, library chair, ranges of shelving, 
Ro” batalogaes will be sent on application. — 


the Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALES FOR 1850, (ESTABLISHED IN 1803,) or Re. 
VERSIONS, LIFE INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, POLICIES OF AssrR. 
ANCE, ADVOwsoNS, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHancgs 
IN LigU OF TiTHES, Post Oxsir Bonpbs, Tonrines, Depey. 
TURES, GROUND Rents, IMPROVED RENTs, Sunes 1y 
Docks, CANALS, Mines, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE Companigs 
AND ALL PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS. ‘ 

ESSKRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS respectfully inform the public that upwanis 

of 47 years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conye. 
nient to purchasers, the PERLODLC AL SALES of REVER. 

SIONARY INTERESTS, policies of insurance, tontines, 

debentures, advowsons, next presentations, and securities 

dependent upon human life, shares in docks, canals, mines, 
railways, and all public undertakings, will be continued 
throughout 1850, as follows :— 
Friday, October 4. Friday, December 6. 
Friday, Nove ber 1. 
Particulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at 
the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 
28, Poultry. 





PeRiopicaL SALE; EsTaBlisHED 1803. 

AJ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
1 - SONS are instructed to include in their next SALE 
of Reversionary Interests, &c., at the Mart, on Friday, 
October 4th, at 12, an ANNUITY of £17 10s., charged upon 
£1,775, Three and a Quarter per Cent. Bank Annuities, 
standing in the names of respectable trustees, and to which 
the purchaser will be entitled during the life of a gentleman 
now in his 52nd year; and a Policy for the Sum of £250, 
with accumulations, effected with the Law Life Assurance 
office 19th of May, 1845, on the life of the said annuitant: 
annual premium £7 2s. $d., which is charged upon the sum 
of £1,775 stock. Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
Bischoff and Coxe, Solicitors, 19, Coleman Street; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








Assurance Companies. 


PALLADIUM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 


DIRECTORS. 
Capt. C. J. Bosanquet, R.N. | William A. Guy, M.D. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. | James Murray, Esq. 
LL.D Philip Rose, Esq. 


Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. | William Thomas Thornton, 
M.P. | Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Physician—Seth Thomson, M.D. 


New Rares or Premium.—The Directors of this Society, 
with the view of meeting the wants and wishes of the large 
class of persons who prefer the present advantages of reduced 
premiums to a prospective bonus in the shape of an addition 
to their policies, have constructed a new s 2, based on the 
safest and most approved data, viz., the Experience Tables, 
recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from the 
records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages:— 

The lowest Seale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 






EXAMPLE TO ASSURE #100. 





| | 

| 5 , 
Age. | For one Year. |For seven Years.) For whole Life. 

| | — 








esa | £84 | £84 
20 0 1511 0 16 6 ris l 
30 0 18 5 0 19 6 2 210 
40 1 28 1 410 2 18 7 











Other ages at proportionate rates. 


Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital; a 
influential proprietary ; the long standing of the office, and 
the satisfactory results of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe without extra 
premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of & Le 
spective bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed 0 
settlement assigns four-fifths of the profits. ast 

B may be d for equivalent reductions 
premium at the option of the assured, by which 
ment the amount originally assured may be kept up s+ 
eontinually decreasing cost. ; F 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, 
for short terms or otherwise, and to meet any spec 
contingency. a 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy 
the time of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, 
on production of satisfactory proof. . 

Every information and assistance will be given to asst- 
rers, either at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo-place, Lo ial 
or by the Society's agents, established in all princl 
towns. 

Secretary and Actuary—JEREMIAH LODGE, E#: 
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THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established at York, 1824, 
AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. SWANN, CLovueH, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. NEwMAN, York. 
HE attention of the Public is par- 
ticularly called to the terms of this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which is made 
between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 



























Age | aA MALE. | A FEMALE. Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
next aoe oN — 4 ae 
i <1 ye HOTA yi rth- 
> | Whole Life Premiums. | dan. Whole Life Premiums. 
1 @e 4 2s. 4. Zs. d. £8. a. 
10 | eee} 2S 4 46 311 6 33 2 
13 923; igs? 50 419 |, 813 3 
mw) rus) 1620 || & |] 46] 422s 
20 } 1144] #1211 6 | 5&6 640; 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 | 60 660 | 612 6 
% | 203 116 2 63 7401] 696 
“9 | 25 0 1i9 9 66 840; 710 8 
3) 2 8 6 $38 70 mee i 7% 
36 218 0 264 73 1116 2 | ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 | 76 } 119 
43 3.5 3 217 2; 80 ; 151210 


* Example.— A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual 
payment of £22 103.; and a Lady of the same age, can se- 
cure the same sum, for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 








FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. 
WL. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WaTerLoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon; 97, GEORGE 
Stazet, Epinsvuneu ; 12, St. VinceENT PLACE, GLASGOW; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
3ist December, 1847, is as follow :— 








! 
. S ' s < Sum 

Sum | Time Sum ad ied } Sum added u 

to Policy in| to Policy in| payable at 
domeel. | Assured. istl, | 1848. Death, 

2 | Zaadl £2484) 22.4 
5000 | 13yrs.10mo.| 633 6 8 | 78710 0 | 647016 8 
| l year eo of | 212316 O} 511210 0 
1000 | 12 years 100 0 O}| 15710 0 1257 10 0 
1000 7 years oe ° 157 10 0] 1157 10 0 
1000 1 year oc cco | 2300 0] tH 6 
$00 | 12 years 50 0 (0 7815 0} 62315 0 
300 4 years < ow | 2S 8) OS 8 @ 
500 1 year io oe - 11 5 0 | 611 5 O 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
seale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 

lace, Pall Mall, London. 


ECONOMIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Rt. Mon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, MP, Bt. 
Chairman. 





HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


ADVANTAGES. 
an lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 


whole of the Profits divided among the 

every Fifth Year. 
pit sum of £274,000 was added to Policies at the 
which produced an average Bonus of £623 

be Cent. on the Premiums paid. 

tivo of Assurance Fund, £970,000. Income, 

120,000 per Annum. 
5 granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 


For particulars apply to 


‘ ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
New Bator StaeRT, BLACKFRIARS. 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS?’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vic. cap. 40. 


OFFICES: 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Directors. 


Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street, City. 


Hompurey Brown, Esq., M.P., Twining Park, Tewkesbury. 
James Cuay, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 

GeorGE CLIVE, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 

SamvuEL WuitFieLtD Davukes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place, 


i» 2 

HaRvie Morton Farquuar, Esq., 16, St. James’s Street. 

ALEXANDER GREIG, Esq., 10, Lowndes Street, Belgrave 
Square. : 

The Hon. Artuur Ktnnatrp, Pall Mall East. 


Westminster. GEORGE RoBERT PAvL, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. STRAHAN, PAvL, Pavut and Bares, 217, Strand.——Messrs. RANsom and Co., Pall Mall East. 


Standing Counsel. 
Henry Davison, Esq., Brick Court, Temple. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fry and Hott, Walbrook House, City. 


Surgqeon.—Barnarv Wicut Hott, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Secretary.— ALexanper BEATTIE, Esq. 


Tuts Company has been established for the purpose of 
affording Compensation in cases of personal injury, and the 
payment of a certain sum in the event of death by Railway 
Accident. 

During the year just closed the following are the par- 
ticulars of the claims that have been made on this Company 
by 37 persons who have sustained injury in travelling by 
Railway. 

No. 1.—A holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,091, met 
with an accident by falling off the platform at Preston, on 
the night of the Ist November. Adjusted by a payment of 
Zl. 6s. 

No. 2.—A Mail Guard, Insured by a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,584, whilst travelling from Coatbridge to Perth, on 
the 29th November; having occasion to get out at the 
Stirling Station, he slipped between the platform and Post 
Office Van. The injury he sustained prevented him from 
attending to his duties till the 3rd January. Awarded 20/. 

No. 3.—The Holder of a Periodical ‘Ticket, No. 5,396, 
whilst travelling from Macclesfield to Manchester, on the 
3lst December, was thrown against a gentleman sitting op- 
posite to him, and received a blow on his face, which ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to his business for a few 
days. His claim was settled by the Company paying at his 
request Five Guineas to the Manchester Infirmary, the 
Claimant being himself a medical man. 

No. 4.—A Commercial Traveller, and holder of a Peri- 
odical Ticket, No. 16,880, met with an accident at the 
Thirsk Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
whilst about to proceed to Newcastle, on the 24th January. 
The injury consisted of a severe bruise of the thumb, caused 
by a Porter shutting the door of the carriage on his left 
hand, before he could take his seat; the accident obliged 
him, after remaining a week at Newcastle, to return home 
from his journey, which he was unable to resume until 
February llth. Awarded 317. 10s. 

No. 5.—The holder of a First Class Ticket, issued at 
Leicester, January 28th, was a Passenger in the train that 
ran off the rails between Blisworth and Wolverton; he was 
thrown with great violence against another Passenger, and 
the shock unfitted him from attending to business for some 
days. Awarded 14/, 14s. 

No. 6.—The party in this instance is a Clerk in the 
Travelling Post Office, and the holder of a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,474, and was severely injured, especially in the face 
and eyes, by the collision of the Mail with the Goods’ Train, 
that occurred on the 13th February, near the Abingdon 
Station, on the Caledonian Railway. Awarded 210/. The 
injury to the eyes being feared to be of a permanent cha- 
racter. 

No. 7.—The Holder of a Single Journey Ticket was also 
a Passenger in the same train. The Claimant was about to 
proceed to New York by the Canada, but the injury he 
received prevented him from doing so. Awarded 302. 

No. 8.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 7,343, was 
injured by the collision between the Passengers’ and Goods’ 
Train in the long Tunnel in the Leeds and Bradford Railway, 
on the 18th February. Awarded 40/. 

No. 9.—A Commercial Traveller, holder of Periodical 
Ticket No, 16,851, was travelling by the Mail Train, that left 
Newcastle at 4 p.m. on the 15th March for Manchester, and 
sustained a severe shock by the Engine running off the Line 
near the Victoria Bridge. Awarded 102. 

No. 10.—A§Government Officer and his Wife were Pas- 
sengers by the Mail Train that left Durham at half-past four 
o’clock p.m., on 6th May, which ran into an engine in the 
siding, from the points not having been properly set, near 
the Belmont Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway. They were both much hurt by the collision. 
Awarded 351. 

No. 11.—An Engine Driver whilst driving the engine of a 
Goods’ Train on the 25th of May, between Blisworth and 
Wolverton, was thrown beneath the engine, from the train 
coming in collision with a bale of cloth that had just fallen 
on the line from a passing Train ; he was much scalded, and 
otherwise severely injured. Awarded 42/. 

Claims 12 to 17 

Were made by parties who were travelling by the Excur- 
sion Train on the 3rd July, from Leek and Macclesfield to 
Liverpool, the weight of which overpowered the breaks on 
entering the station. 

No. 12.—The Claimant, with his Wife and Mother-in- 





law, from Leek, Second Class passengers, were all bruised. 
Awarded 62. 

No. 13.—A young woman from Leek, a Third Class Pas- 
senger, had her face hurt. Awarded 27, 

No. 14.—A man and his wife employed in the manufacture 
of silk, Third Class passengers, were both slightly injured 
by the shock. Awarded 2/. 

No. 15.—A passenger from Macclesfield had insured him- 
self and family, six in number, three of whom received 
some injuries from the concussion. Awarded 5/. 5s. 

No. 16.—A gentleman holding a Periodical Ticket, No. 
8,751, left Macclesfield in the above Train, and was so 
shaken as to be incapacitated from attending to his business 
for a few days. Awarded 6/. 

No. 17.—A Second Class passenger from Macclesfield, was 
severely injured about the spine and neck, which still con- 
fines her to her room. 

No. 18 and 19.—These Claims were made by two gentle- 
men, holdersof Periodical Tickets, employed in the Railway 
Post Office, and travelling by the Mail Train that left the 
Euston Station on the evening of the 6th July, and ran into 
some waggons of a Guods’ Train, proceeding on the same 
Line, near Harrow. One of them sprained the muscle of 
his back, and the other was thrown against the corner of 
the Post Office, breaking one of his ribs, and being otherwise 
injured. 

Claims No. 17, 18, and 19 are in course of adjustment. 

No. 20.—The Claimant and his wife were Third Class 
passengers by the same Train; he escaped with a few 
bruises, but his wife was much injured. Awarded 15/. 

From the accident that occurred to the Excursion Train at 
Cowlairs, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on the \st 
August, when S1X persons were deprived uf their lives, and 
many others injured, the following Claims have arisen :-— 

No. 21.—A farmer from Dubheads, near Crief, was hurt 
about the head and face. Awarded 6/. 

No. 22.—A carpenter from Auchterarder, received a blow 
in the head. Awarded 4/, 

No. 23.—A farmer from Strathallen, was also hurt about 
the head. Awarded 5/. 

No. 24.—A draper from Auchterarder, was injured about 
the thigh and side. Awarded 3/. 3s. 

No. 25.—A man from Auchterarder, was severely bruised 
about the ribs. 

No. 26.—A brother to the above was slightly injured. 
Awarded 2/7. 2s. 

No. 27.—-A female was bruised, and otherwise internally 
hurt. Awarded 6/. 

No. 28.—Another female was injured about the chest and 
side. Awarded 2/. 2s. 

No. 29.—A man from Auchterarder, was slightly injured. 

No. 30.—A farmer from Tulliebardine, was seriously 
bruised. Awarded 10/. 

Claims 25 and 29 are in course of adjustment. 

In most of the above cases the sum awarded is exclusive’ 
of the medical expenses incurred by the sufferers, which 
have been defrayed by this Company, in addition to that of 
their own medical officer, who promptly visited the injuredi 
parties on hearing of the accident. 

The utility of such a Company is demonstrated by these 
cases, and the conviction that the premiums which the Rail- 
way traveller pays are but a small addition to the cost of his. 
journeys, and create a fund for the relief of those who from: 
time to time suffer by Railway accidents—which no humam 
foresight can prevent, will it is hoped secure the public sug- 
port to this Company. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Table for a Single Journey, irrespective of Disiunce, 
TO INSURE 
£1,000 in a Ist class carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
£500 ina 2nd ditto ditto 2d. 
£200in a 3rd ditto ditto ld. 

For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company 
also issues PERIODICAL TICKETS, to insure 1000/. for 
One Month, at a Premium of 5s.; for Three Months, 10s. ; 
for Six Months, I6s.; for Twelve Months, 20s.,—with the 
option of Travelling in any Class Carriage, and in any Rail- 
way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of 
the Railways in England and Scotland, of the Provincial 
Agents of the Company, and at the Company’s Office, 3, Old 
Broad Street, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








INING COMPANY OF WALES, 

ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E., 
Secretary. 

Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





O SCULPTORS.—The COUNCIL 
of the ART UNION of LONDON, desirous of pro- 
ducing a work of art to be cast in bronze, offer the sum of 
£100 for a single figure, to be competed for by finished 
models in plaster ; the height of the figure when erect to be 
twenty inches. A premium of £50 will be given to the 
tnodel which may be selected as second in merit. The 
models which shall be selected are to become, with the 
copyright, the property of the Art Union of London. Due 
attention should be paid in the arrangement of any drapery 
on the figure, to the object of casting it in bronze, The 
Council reserve to themselves the option of withholding 
either or both of the premiums, if works of adequate merit 
be not submitted. 

It is proposed to place the models in the INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION of 185!. Notice of the exact time 
and manner of doing so will be given on the Ist of January. 

GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S.) Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. Secs. 

444, West Strand, Sept. 11, 1850. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HE CENTRAL COMMITTEE of 
the INSTITUTE have considered a Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the British Archeological 





Publications. 





THE SOVEREIGNTIES OF EUROPE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bound, 


GERMANIA; 
ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 
By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 


“ The most important work on Continental matters that 
has appeared for many years.” — Messenger. 

“The whole of Germany is here surveyed and scanned. 
Baden and its patriots, Bavaria and Munich, Prussia and 
Berlin, Austria and Vienna, Hungary, Servia, Styria, Italy, 
France, Venice, Verona, &c. On all these heads we have 
politics, portraits of prominent persons, sketches of society, 
and a variety of curious, interesting, and entertaining 
matter.”—Literary Gazette. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s., 
HE SECOND EDITION of MR. 


GORDON CUMMING’S ADVENTURES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Association at Manchester, (August 24th,) in reference to 
the expediency of promoting a union between the Associa- 
tion and the Institute. The Committee desire to give this 
public notice that they are ready, as they have always been, 
to admit Members of the A jation desirous of joining the 
Institute. They have determined accordingly that, in order 
to offer r ble encourag t to the Members of the 
Association, they shall henceforth be eligible, without the 
pay t of t t 'y entrance fee, on the intimation 
of their wish to the Committee, to be proposed for election. 
Life Members of the Association shall be eligible as Life 
Members on payment of half the usual composition. All 
Members of the Association thus elected shall likewise have 
the privilege of acquiring the previous publications of the 
Institute, at the price to original subscribers. 

Apartments of the Institute, 26, Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall, 
September 9th, 1850. 


By order of the Central Committee, 
H. BOWYER LANE, Secretary. 

















PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH. 


|B perenne E and Co., 20, Soho Square, 
London, (established 1785,) sole manufacturers of 
the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, combining all the latest 
tmprovements of construction, with richness of tone and 
elasticity of touch ; possessing also distinguished elegance of 
form and finished nicety of workmanship, uninfiuenced by 
the varied effects of temperature, therefore admirably cal- 
culated for India, Australia, Canada, and other extreme 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent musicians. 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches, 
Manufactured in mahogany, walnut, maple, satin, zebra, or 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of 25 guineas each. 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour of a visit 
from intending purchasers to inspect their Royal piano- 
fortes, manufactured in various woods to suit every descrip- 
tion of furniture, at the extraordinary low price of 25 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements ofa large portion 
of the musical public. 

Professional testimonial respecting the pianofortes of 
D'Almaine and Co.—We, “the undersigned members of 
the musical profession, having carefully examined the Royal 
Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. D’Almaine and Co., 
have great pleasure in bearing testimony to their merits 
and capabilities. It appears to us impossible to produce 
‘instruments of the same size, possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal temperament, while 
éhe elegance of their construction renders them a handsome 
ornament for the library, boudoir, or drawing room. J. L. 
Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, F. Chatterton, J. B. 
‘Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W. Forde, E. J. Fitzwilliam, 
Stephen Glover, H. F. Hasse, W. Guernsey, W. H. Holmes, 
J. L. Hatton, E. Harrison, G. F. Kiallmark, G. Lanza, 
E. J. Loder, Ricardo Linter, Alexander Lee, A. Leffler, 
. Minasi, H. Macco, F. Praeger, E. Roeckel, G. H. Rod- 
well, J. Templeton, F. Weber,” &c. 


D’ALMAINE and Co., Royal Pianoforte Warehouse, 
0, Soho Square. 


HE CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE. 
—HORNE, THORNTHWAITE and WOOD, 123, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, beg to invite attention 
to their STOCK of APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, 
PAPER, &e. 





Agent for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PAPER. 
Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

CLXXIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
23rd, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th instant. 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT, 
(WITH QUESTIONS.) 


Under the General Superintendence and Editorship of the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 


ANDBOOKS of HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. From the German of Purz. 
Translated by the Rev. R. B. Pavt. 


1. Ancient History. 6s. 6d. These Works have been 
2. Medieval History. 4s. 6d. }already translated into the 
3. Modern History. 5s. 6d. ) Swedishand Dutch languages. 


If. THE ATHENIAN STAGE. From the 
oo. of WitzscnEL. Translated by the Rev. R. B. 
AUL. 4s. 


III. HANDBOOK of 
GRECIAN ANTiQuimis. | 
3s. 6d. JESEN. Translated from Dr. 
HANDBOOK Horra’s German version by 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. | the Rev. R. B, Pau. 
3s, 6d. 
IV. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES: 

1. —. Synonymes, From the French of PILton. 

S 


From the Swedish of Bo- 


2. Latin Synonymes. From the German of DiépEr- 
LEIN. 7s. 6d. 


Translated by the Rev. H. H. Arnoip. 


V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY: 


1. Greek (in the press). 


3. French (nearly ready). 
2. Latin. 


4. German (nearly ready). 
RivineTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d., 
conp. (On the PARTICLES.) In this Part the Passages 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1. THE SEVENTH EDITION of the FIRST 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
4. THE FIRST GREEK BOOK;; upon the 


In a few days, fep. 8vo, 6s, 6d., 


IDOLON; or, THE COURSE of, 
_4 SOUL: and OTHER POEMS. By Watrzz R, 
CASSELS, 

WItiiaAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 8vo, with numerous illustrations 
by Messrs. O. Jewitt and H. Shaw, price 8s, 


EMARKS on the ARCHITECTURE 
of LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL; with an Essay 

towards a History of the Fabric. By Epwarp A. Faremay, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of the 

“ History of Architecture.” 

London: W. PickeriNe, 177, Piccadilly. 


Tenby: 
. MAson. 





New Bvorwincron Srrzer, 
September 12, 1850, 

N OTICE. — The Proprietor of the 

“ Standard Novels” begs to inform the Public, and 
the Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom, &c., that 
on and after Friday, the 13th day of September, the price 
of each Volume of the “ Standard Novels” will be 3s. 6d; 
excepting Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ Eugene Aram,” “Last 
Days of Pompeii,” and “ Paul Clifford,” the price of which 
will remain at 5s. 
Ricuarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





Just published, price 5s., 


a A % | 
REATISE on DISEASES of the 
LARYNX and TRACHEA, embracing the various 
forms of Laryngitis, Hay Fever, and Laryngismus Stridulus. 
By Joun Hastines, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Physician to the Dispensary for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemay. 





COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 
Now ready, 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. SAMARANG. Edited by Anrtuur ADaws, 
F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 
Complete in one handsome royal 4to volume, containing 55 
Plates, mostly coloured. Price, strongly bound in cloth, 
#3 10s. 
VERTEBRATA. By Joun Epwarp Gray, 
F.R.S., Keeper of the Zoological Department of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 


FISHES. By Sir Joun Ricwarpson, M.D, 
F.R.S. 

MOLLUSCA. By the Eprror and Loveu 
REEVE, F.L.S. Including the Anatomy of the Spirula, by 
Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

CRUSTACEA. By the Eprror and Ap 
Wuirtg, F.L.S. 

Reeve and Brnuam, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MouTus As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 


On the 20th inst. will be published, price 5s. 6d., in cloth 
boards, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

Fy OCUSEHOLD WoRDS. 
tion and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruc- 
by CHares DIcKENs. 


Conducted 
The Fifth Monthly Part was published on the Ist inst. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, (where all Com- 
munications to the Editor must be addressed); and 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 








Just published by Mr. Newsy, in 2 vols. post 8¥0, 


A FFINITIES OF FOREIGNERS. 

A Novel. By Miss JANET Roventson, daughter 
William Robertson, Historian of Ancient Greece. 

“The te, the fashionable, the touching, the play- 
ful, the tragic, and the universal, were never more happily 
exemplified. * * * A book of unmitigated excellence. 
—Literary Gaxette. 

T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


——— 








London: Printed by Tuomas CHoaTE SAvILt, at his 


Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the P 3 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of are 
and published by Wrmt1am DanteL GeakyY, rr! res at 
Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of Tomteck 








Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 
FLUORIDE of POTASSIUM. 


SECOND PART OF MR. ARNOLD’S GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Part SeE- 
for Translation are of considerable length. By the Rev. 
Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
RivinerTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
PART. In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
38. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 
plan of Henry’s Finst Latin Book. 5s, (The SECOND 
GREEK BOOK is in the Press.) ‘ 








the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. . 1850. 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, September 14, 
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